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NUMBER 2 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


F ONE takes the broadest possible view of 
the state of the Nation, he may easily find 
much of present comfort and of early 
promise. The fruitful summer is at hand. 
Employment is more plentiful. Business 

is steadier. The farmers have mostly weath- 
ered their severest trials. The banks are sound. 


Even politically, things might be much 


worse. Congress has rejected some of the 
more vicious economic nostrums it was invited 
to swallow; and though the bonus lurks in the 
wood-pile, and the tariff and the ship-subsidy 
still clamor at the back door, reason may yet 
assert its sway over folly and greed. 

Looking abroad, the skies are somewhat 
clearer. Whatever else Genoa did or did not 
do, it carried on the method and the hope of 
Washington: it has helped to make interna- 
tional conferences a wholesome habit. The 
world is learning from these meetings what its 
ailments are, and the peoples are learning to 
share in the decisions of their governments. 
The conference habit has spread, too, from 
purely political fields to the field of interna- 
tional finance. , 

Slowly, too, but surely, America is taking 
her proper place in the councils of the world. 
We have declined to use the front door, but 
Europe has wisely whispered to us that the 
family entrance is open around the corner, and 
the unofficial silk hats of Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
and other American bankers have disappeared 
within those side doors to pioneer the way 
to American participation in the financial 
reconstruction of Europe. Political participa- 


tion will doubtless follow, in time. Where 
bankers go, statesmen inevitably follow. 

Europe itself shows signs of a beneficent 
weariness of mere political adventure, and an 
awakening interest in peaceful restoration. 
We hear less of boundaries and conquests, and 
more of stable currencies and a chance to trade. 
The English early pocketed their field marshals 
in noble obscurity, and it is a hopeful sign that 
such names as Loucheur and Rathenau and 
Benesh are becoming more familiar in Conti- 
nental news than the resounding titles of great 
captains. When economists monopolize the 
head-lines, it is a fair guess that plain business 
is first in the hearts of the people. That way 
restoration lies. 

Even Russia looks like becoming semi- 
rational. Having eaten, worn out, and burned 
the accumulated stores of the past, Russia must 
now have food, shoes, clothes, houses, and fuel. 
The communist spree is about over, and Genoa 
revealed that the Bolshevists almost know it. 

At Washington, a kindly man sits in the 
White House, fighting a battle with his own soul 
that he is probably going to win. Having ob- 
served how brilliantly courage, decision, and 
leadership succeeded at his Conference upon 
Limitation of Armaments, he is pondering the 
need of Congress for Presidential leadership. 
Every fibre of his being revolts at the thought 
of the blows he will have to give to assert this 
indispensable rdle. But the country is calling, 
and Congress itself has come to feel the need. 
It is hard to believe that President Harding 
will deny the call. 





H. M. KING FUAD 


The first independent sovereign of Egypt since Cleopatra, and the head of an Egypt once more free after 
two thousand years as a subject nation 





PROF. E. NEWTON HARVEY 


Of Princeton University, whose discovery of a means of producing light without heat may be the first step 
in a revolution in methods of lighting [See “The March of Events” 
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MRS. MAUD WOOD PARK 
Reélected President of the League of Women Voters at their convention in Baltimore in April 








LADY ASTOR 
Whose ability to combine domestic life with an active political career, and the charm of a remarkable 
personality with the good sense of a women of affairs, has won her a unique place in the affections of both 
the two principal branches of the English-speaking peoples 
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BENJAMIN STRONG 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York who was mentioned as a probable American repre- 
sentative if the United States participates in the international conference of banks of issue authorized by 
the Genoa Conference [See “The March of Events”) 





The March of Events 


Presidential Leadership 


HE shade of Theodore Roosevelt, re- 
visiting the White House (toward which 
in the mortal clay it ever yearned), 
might at this time be imagined to encounter 
the spirit of President Harding, wandering from 
his sleeping body between midnight and cock- 
crow. Meeting at the mahogany desk in the 
circular window of the Executive office in the 
West Wing—that throne-room of the sovereign 
power of the American people, made flesh in 
the person of their President—the shades of 
the living and the dead might well be imagined 
taking counsel together upon the august func- 
tion of that high office which each had enjoyed 
—and suffered. Might not some such conver- 
sation as this ensue? 

Harding: Did you ever feel, as I do, that 
it was hard to be a President and still be a hu- 
man being? 

Roosevelt: Not in a thousand years! | 
enjoyed every minute of it! 

Harding: How could you do it? I love 
to have all men my friends, and | don’t see how 
you kept yours, with so many people hounding 
you to do impossible things. 

Roosevelt: Friends! | went into the Pres- 
idency with thousands, and | left it with mil- 
lions. It’s the greatest place in the world to 
make friends. 

Harding: But every time one turns around 
he makes an enemy. 

Roosevelt: Of course he makes enemies. 
You know, it’s easy for a President to obey the 
injunction to love his enemies, because, if he 
makes the right ones, every enemy he makes 
automatically makes hima dozen friends. The 
public loved me very largely for the enemies | 
made. 

Harding: | hadn’t thought of that. But 
| hate to hurt anybody’s feelings, even an un- 
worthy man’s. 

Roosevelt: Do you remember that I used 
to say I was a preacher? Well, a preacher has 
to know his Bible, and the Bible has got one 
phrase in it that every leader of men ought to 
study. It says that “the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom.” People think it’s queer 
that they are asked to love God and also to 
fear him, but it isn’t queer to anybody who 
knows human nature. Love is based on re- 
spect, and nobody respects anybody else that 
he isn’t a little afraid of. Even a man’s af- 
fection for his wife is strengthened a lot by 
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the fear that he may do something that will 
make her angry, and that if he makes her 
angry enough she will leave him. 

Harding: But what’s that got to do with the 
Presidency? 

Roosevelt: Everything. A President can’t 
be effective unless he has friends by the million. 
He can’t make friends except by making him- 
self respected, for that is the first step toward 
making himself beloved. And he can’t make 
himself respected without making himself 
feared. And making himself feared will make 
him a lot of temporary enemies, and a few 
permanent ones. That’s the price he’s got 
to pay, but the results are worth the price. 

Harding: Do you mean | ought to go out 
deliberately to make enemies? 

Roosevelt: There won't be anything delib- 
erate about it. All you’ve got to do is to 
assert your leadership of public affairs, and 
you'll enjoy the luxury at once. 

Harding: But | don’t want to assert leader- 
ship. 

Roosevelt: Then you’ll accumulate a bunch 
of enemies a thousand times larger—enemies 
you'll never see, but that you will hear from 
just the same. 

Harding: What do you mean? 

Roosevelt: | mean the American people, the 
millions of quiet men and women in the offices 
and down on the farms, that elected you to 
look out for their interests. You never see 
them. The fellows you do see are Congress- 
men and Senators and—lobbyists. They’re 
fine fellows: they’re genial and _ friendly— 
they’d better be, because they all want things 
you can give, or withhold. But they aren't 
the People. 

Harding: 
of the people. 

Roosevelt: Ina sense, yes. But in a bigger 
sense, most emphatically no. The Representa- 
tive from the Umptieth Ohio district is the 
representative of the citizens of the Umptieth 
Ohio district. He isn’t for a minute the rep- 
resentative of all the citizens of the United 
States. He isn’t even the representative of the 
citizens of the Umptieth Ohio district, in their 
highest mood, as citizens of the United States. 

Harding: But, collectively, all the Rep- 
resentatives, acting as the Congress, are the 
voice of the people. 

Roosevelt: Perfect theory, but subject to 
many qualifications. Without Presidential 
leadership, Congress is what Senator Vest once 


But they are the representatives 
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called it, a mob actuated by “an interde- 
pendent mutuality of greed.’’ Look at the 
tariff your Congress is handing the country. 
It’s not based on the welfare of the people of 
the United States: it’s based on one Rep- 
resentative’s trading the welfare of the country 
for a favor to his district, in consideration of 
another Representative trading the welfare of 
the country for a favor to his district. 

Harding: But the country wants it. 

Roosevelt: The country wants nothing of 
the sort! The Payne-Aldrich tariff was made 
that way, and it cost the Republican Party 
the control of Congress. That election showed 
whether the country wanted a grab-bag tariff. 
And this McCumber tariff is half as high again! 

Harding: Then why don’t the people say 
they don’t want it? 

Roosevelt: How can twenty-five million 
people say anything? They elected you to say 
it. You are the American people, so far as 
Congress is concerned. The Umptieth Ohio 
didn’t elect you. Fourteen million people 
elected you. And they expect you, when the 


interests of fourteen million people are ad- 
versely affected by the interests of the hundred 
thousand people of the Umptieth Ohio, to tell 


Congress that it mustn’t happen. That’s what 
they gave you the veto power for, and the 
power of appointment, and other powers 
greater than are possessed by European kings. 


They have delegated their collective power to - 


you, and they expect you to use it—to be their 
man on the job, seeing what they cannot see, 
knowing what they cannot know, deciding what 
they cannot decide, and doing for them what 
they cannot do for themselves. 

Harding: But how can | be sure that | 
know better than Congress what they want? 

Roosevelt: For one thing, because the people 
have placed you above all local and selfish 
and temporary interests. You are free to 
weigh opinion without bias. For another, 
because you hear opinion from all sections of 
the country, where the Representative hears 
it only from one. For another, because you 
have the advice and counsel of your cabinet, 
who ought to be the best men the country has 
to advise you. And finally, because the only 
reward you can look forward to is the favorable 
judgment of history, whereas the Representa- 
tive is influenced by the hope of many re- 
elections, the favor of a small community, and 
sometimes even by gross temptations. He 
‘has to think always of expediency, and you can 
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think chiefly of principles. Don’t worry about 
your wisdom. The waves of public opinion 
that beat upon your mind and conscience are 
the true voice of the people. They can’t make 
you courageous, but you can’t prevent them 
from making you wise. 

Harding: | wonder. 

Roosevelt: Let an old hand advise you: the 
American people think well of you; they ad- 
mire your achievement at the Washington Con- 
ference; they believe in your earnestness and 
integrity; they like you, and they would like 
to love you. But love is a powerful emotion, 
and it cannot be induced by mild measures. 
Take the lead, and the country will get behind 
you. A few enemies in Congress will make you 
a million friends in the country. The millions 
will have the votes next fall—and in 1924. 


America and the Genoa Conference 


HE Genoa Conference demonstrated the 
soundness of the American position upon 
four cardinal points of European policy: 
the proper attitude toward Soviet Russia; the 
necessity of fixing German reparations, and of 
making their total a sum that Germany can 
pay; the importance of reducing land arma- 
ments; and the indispensability of stabilizing 
the currency of the European countries. 
Russia occupied the centre of the stage, and 
our policy toward Russia was found to be the 
only policy that would work. LJoyd George 
had preached the doctrine that Europe cannot 
get along without Russia until even the 
Russians believed it. But when the Confer- 
ence got down to realities, the absurdity of this 
position became patent to all. Europe can get 
along perfectly well without Russia, for Russia 
contributes almost nothing to the essentials of 
modern civilization; but without Western Eu- 
rope, Russia reverts to industrial death and to 
an agricultural life of medizval simplicity. 
Russia, without European aid, is chaos. And 
European aid can be rendered only upon the 
terms of modern civilization. The bases of 
modern life are the sanctity of person, the 
security of private property, and the sacredness 
of commercial contacts. Without these, men 
simply will not work and save, nor will they 
give or lend the fruits of their labor. Thus, the 
only basis upon which Russia can get help is 


- exactly the basis the American Government 


has all along laid down, namely, the recognition 
of debts, the right of private property, and 
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assurance that contracts will be carried out. 
Those are the terms, and the only terms Russia 
will ever get from any civilized country, because 
they are the only terms that can be offered. 
The Russo-German treaty, which so dis- 
turbed the Conference, has no real substance. 
Two paupers exchanged checks for debts each 
owed the other. As to the future, Germany 
will dominate Russia industrially exactly to the 
extent that she can offer Russia financial and 
technical aid, and no more. Her financial aid 
will be mighty little for a generation to come: 
Germany has reparations to pay and her own 
industries to finance. Her technical aid (sup- 
posing there is free access to Russia by na- 
tionals of all countries) is as likely to come 
from America as from Germany. The reason 
is, that there is a profound racial hatred of all 
Germans deep-rooted and instinctive in every 
Russian’s heart. The Russian is indolent, 
dreamy, and gentle; and he loathes the German 
for his hustle, his harsh practicality, and most 
of all for his crude and unsympathetic disposi- 
tion. On the other hand, an extraordinary 


affinity of spirit exists between Russians and 
Americans, so striking as to be noted by prac- 
tically every American who has lived in Russia. 


Before the war, German technicians in Russia 
were being replaced by Americans as fast as 
the Russians could make the change. 

The American Government’s attitude toward 
the recognition of Russia, long ago made public 
by Secretary Hughes, has not changed. The 
European governments have come to the 
same position. 


Reparations 


EPARATIONS will not down. Genoa, 
R at the demand of France, tried to keep 
them down. But even France weak- 
ened, as is evidenced by the call to Mr. J. P. 
Morgan to consult with the Reparations Com- 
mission concerning an American loan to 
Germany. This invitation indicates a more 
placable attitude toward the question. For 
America cannot afford to lend money to a 
Germany that is foredoomed to perpetual 
bankruptcy by a reparations bill that cannot 
be paid, and the Allied governments would 
not be wasting Mr. Morgan’s time if they did 
not intend to meet the indispensable pre- 
requisite of a rational settlement. 
Probably Mr. Morgan’s visit to Europe has 
as much to do with the final negotiations for 
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such a rational compromise as it has to do with 
a loan to Germany. It was inevitable that 
some distinguished American should be called 
in to help arbitrate the reparations claims, both 
because America is essential to any agreement 
involving European finances and because Amer- 
ica was the first, at the Peace Conference, to 
arrive at, and was the only country steadfastly 
to stand strongly for, the reasonable figure for 
reparations which the best economists of Eu- 
rope have gradually cometoaccept as the proper 
sum. This sum is approximately thirteen 
billion dollars. 

Mr. Morgan’s close financial connections in 
France, his well-known enthusiasm for that 
country, and the connection with his firm of 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont (one of the American 
financial advisers at the Peace Conference) all 
seem to lend especial significance to his call to 
Europe at this time. 


A Vast Loan to Europe 


Washington that the Administration is 
in favor of having the Federal Reserve 
System accept the invitation issued by the 
Bank of England for a meeting of representa- 
tives of the banks of issue of the various coun- 
tries. 
A despatch from Genoa to the New York 
Times reported the original suggestion of this 
meeting as follows: 


Washing significant is the report from 


The financial experts expressed belief that meas- 
ures for currency reform would be facilitated if the 
practice of coéperation among the central banks 
could be developed. One of the recommendations 
of the report of the London experts is that ‘“‘a per- 
manent association or entente for codperation by the 
central banks, not necessarily confined to Europe, 
would provide opportunities of coérdinating credit 
policies without hampering the individual freedom 
of the various banks.” 

It was pointed out that this is along the line of 
the American Federal Reserve system, which might 
be adapted to Europe if coéperation among the 
responsible banks of Europe could be brought about. 

Another clause in the London report was that “in 
each country the first step toward reéstablishment of 
a gold standard will be the balancing of annual ex- 
penditures of states without the creation of fresh 
credits not represented by new assets.” 

Some experts held that the impossibility of bal- 
ancing budgets was largely due to the constant 
decrease in the value of the currency which the 
governments collect in taxes, and the rise in the 
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general cost of running governments, measured by 
the depreciated currency. 

Therefore, some bankers have favored the propo- 
sition that currency should be established by some 
outside agency that would be entirely disconnected 
from government printing presses. 


A meeting of representatives of such banks 
of issue as the Federal Reserve System, the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, etc., 
would differ from any previous financial meet- 
ing in several important ways. In the first 
place these banks are not political nor pri- 
marily engaged in making a profit. Their 
primary function is to control the currency. 
They are practised in this. They have more 
knowledge, each in its own country, and more 
skill in this than any other organizations. Al- 
together they should be able to make a clearer 
diagnosis of the currency troubles of the world 
and to recommend a more practical policy for 
relieving these troubles than any other group 
of people. In making their diagnosis they 
have the immense advantage that neither profit 
nor politics need influence their diagnosis and 
recommendations. 

The meeting then is to diagnose the cur- 
rency ills of the world and in some measure to 
prescribe for them. Whatever prescription 
they recommend will have to be approved by 
the political forces of the various nations but 
it will be far easier for the political leaders to 
adopt the remedies recommended by this 
bankers’ conference than to adopt any recom- 
mendations devised for themselves for they 
can say to their respective public: “Gentle- 
men, it is true that these recommendations are 
neither sensational nor do they promise an 
immediate relief from all our troubles. They 
do not hold out such large promise as is usually 
the case in politics but these are the recom- 
mendations of the greatest experts in the world 
and it is only wise to abide by their decisions.” 

The authority of the authors of the diagnosis 
and recommendations will have to atone for 
the conservatism of the recommendations 
themselves, for they are certain to be conserv- 
ative. There is no quick cure for the cur- 
rency evils of the world. It is true that Alex- 
ander Hamilton is credited with touching the 
corpse of public credit and making it spring to 
its feet but that springing was in an historical 
sense. To the people who lived through that 
“sprint”’ it seemed a very slow one. Similarly 
sound policy now can bring another Spring but 
it will be of the slow-growing kind and there 
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will probably be many conferences before this 
Spring develops into the full growth of Summer. 

Nevertheless, a conference of the banks of 
issue, if successful, will mark an important 
step forward. It will set a precedent for future 
meetings of a similar kind. There is no coun- 
try whose currency is unaffected by the cur- 
rencies of other nations. A good example of 
this is the impossibility of the gold loan recently 
discussed in connection with this Financial 
Conference. Most of the gold in the world is 
in the United States. The other countries 
have too little. From that it would seem ob- 
vious that the United States should lend to 
the others. But it is not so easy as that. 

The Genoa Conference did a great, if not 
spectacular service in calling this financial 
meeting. It is a most encouraging sign 
that the European politicians have placed 
this financial problem in the hands of the 
financial experts, indicating that they de- 
spair of achieving purely political ends or the 
success of purely political motives. They ap- 
pear ready at last to stop trying to make finan- 
ciers finance wild political schemes, and have 
adopted the more sensible policy of letting the 
financiers solve a fiscal problem on an expert 
economic basis and then to make their financial 
plan a political platform. This is putting the 
horse at last in front of the cart, where he be- 
longs; and we may now hope for some advance 
along the road of international progress. 


Just Why the Army 


age citizen, watching the contortions of 
Congress in the act of making its appro- 
priations for the Army this year, has a clear 
idea of the issue between the War Department 
and the Representatives who seem bent upon 


| T MAY well be doubted whether the aver- 


“economy” at any cost. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to explain precisely what the 
War Department is asking for, and why. 

When Congress, in 1920, was called upon to 
determine America’s policy of national defense 
after the close of the World War, two bodies 
of public opinion were predominant in the dis- 
cussions. One declared that the plain lesson 
of the war was the necessity of compulsory 
universal military training. The other de- 
clared that no such inference could be drawn, 
but agreed that a plan of military organiza- 
tion was needed that would provide a skeleton 
framework for the quick mobilization and 
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training of the manhood of the country in case 
of emergency. The latter opinion prevailed, 
and the Act of June 4, 1920, was the result. 

This Act provided for what is called a 
“Three-Part Army.” This means an army 
consisting of (1) a minimum body of regular 
soldiers, (2) a National Guard maintained by 
the states under Federal supervision, and (3) 
an Organized Reserve of volunteer officers and 
men, to be trained by the Federal Government. 

This year, the War Department asked 
Congress to appropriate money for an Army 
of 150,000 men. The House of Representa- 
tives refused to appropriate money for more 
than 115,000 men. Apparently, both Con- 
gress and a large part of the public seem 
to have a complete misunderstanding of what 
our Regular Army does. It is conceived to be 
only a fighting organization. But our “stand- 
ing army’ —that bugaboo of the pacifists, that 
horrible incentive to “militarism” and “ag- 
gression” —comprises only about 68,000 “first- 
class fightin’ men’ (about three times the 
police force of New York City) and the rest are 
principally engaged in teaching school, running 
hospitals, taking care of arsenals, or managing 
supply depots or garrisoning coast defenses and 
over-seas possessions. Thus, 4,000 officers 
and 14,000 men are kept busy maintaining 
the Army school system (West Point, the 
special service schools for cavalry, artillery, 
etc., at Fort Leavenworth, and the Army War 
College) or are busy with the humdrum civilian 
labors of looking out for the sick and keeping 
goods and accounts straight in warehouses. 
The 68,000 “fighting men” are divided as fol- 
lows: about 25,000 to patrol the Mexican bor- 
der (scattered along an 1,800-mile boundary, or 
an average of about 15 men to a mile); and the 
rest to guard public order near the great centres 
of population, furnish the model and demon- 
strating force for the citizen soldiery. and in 
general a reserve force for expeditionary pur- 
poses, floods, riots, and kindred domestic dis- 
turbances. These last-named, far from being 
a “menace” anywhere, are scattered in small 
bodies among 290 separate posts. A smaller 
body of trained'men has rarely in the history 
of any nation ever been used to do what 
amounts to the policing of so large a territory. 

The only “preparedness” programme the 
country now has is in the modest provision of 
82,000 officers and men to train a skeleton army 
of volunteer National Guardsmen and volun- 
teer Organized Reserves. The Act of June 
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4, 1920, provided for the maintenance of at 
least one division of this citizen soldiery in each 
of the nine corps areas of the country. This 
means that the General Staff must maintain 
an adequate teaching and administrative staff 
of officers in each of nine separate regions in the 
country, and an adequate body of soldiers in 
each whose function is, first, to perform the 
physical labor of keeping camps and buildings 
and material in condition, and, second, to fur- 
nish the framework and the examples and 
teachers to the volunteer students. 

These volunteers comprise the following 
classes: the Organized Officers’ Reserve, con- 
sisting of 65,000 former officers of whom 20,000 
should receive training every year; the Enlisted 
Reserve, consisting of former non-commissioned 
officers, gunners, and other practical specialists, 
of whom 10,000 should be trained yearly; the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, consisting of 
about 190,000 college students in colleges that re- 
quire one summer camp of military training as 
part of the curriculum; the Civilian Military 
Training Camps to which last year 40,000 
volunteers applied for military training in 
camps after the pattern of Plattsburgh but 
only 11,000 could be handled for lack of funds; 
and the National Guard, of whom the Gen- 
eral staff this year wants to be able to handle 
160,000 men for training. 

It is to train these 320,000 volunteers (whose 
only interest in “militarism” is their desire to 
be ready to serve their country in its day of fu- 
ture need) that the War Department asks for 
more than half the money it has requested for 
the Army. Surely, upon this showing of what 
small percentage of these funds goes to the 
maintenance of a conceivably “aggressive” 
military establishment, the request appears 
to be modesty itself. Most of the money is 
wanted to provide the minimum of training for 
the minimum number of volunteer citizen sol- 
diers who are willing to sacrifice their vacations 
to prepare themselves to defend their country. 


The Government’s Oil Policy 


HEN gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia in ’49 there was no mining 
law in this country. So the hardy 


men who traveled across the plains and over 
the Rockies in search of the gold made a law 
of their own and enforced it. They said that 
the man who first discovered it in any locality 
could stake out a claim and all the gold found 
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thereon belonged to him. At first it was all 
placer gold, and the operation of this law was 
simple. When gold was found in veins or lodes 
another law was needed, and then they said 
that the man who discovered the vein could 
follow it wherever it led. This produced many 
disputes, but with these adventurous men dis- 
covery was the best reason for possession and 
the law remained unchanged. It was not 
until after the Civil War that the Government 
adopted a mining law. Then at the end of a 
bill dealing with irrigation of ditches on Govern- 
ment lands, was tacked this California law and 
it became the Federal mining law as applied 
to Government lands. 

There was a slight alteration in the next few 
years, but nothing of material importance. All 
mineral deposits were considered either “lodes” 
(rock in place) or “placers.” And when in 
later years oil became one of the sought for 
minerals, it clearly was not “rock in place” 
and so claims were allowed and perfected under 
the placer law. A dispute having arisen on 
this point, Congress, in 1897, confirmed that 
petroleum was legally a placer deposit. 

The fundamental basis of the law was that 
a discovery was necessary to perfect a right, and 
while this was quite appropriate for lode de- 
posits, the theory was entirely inapplicable to 
oil, where discovery could only be made by 
sinking a well. The law gave no title, however, 
until discovery was made. But in an attempt to 
make an unworkable law workable, prospectors 
practiced the fiction of declaring that on such 
and such a day they had discovered a valuable 
deposit of oil. Then they went ahead to drill. 

In order, among other things, to secure legis- 
lation which would protect these prospectors 
and allow a proper and beneficial control, large 
areas of government lands in many states were 
withdrawn pending legislation. These with- 
drawals were made by blanket description and 
did not disturb the already acquired rights 
within the areas. Later our Navy Department 
became convinced of the value of oil as fuel 
after the British Admiralty’s adoption of it and 
concluded it would be desirable to provide for 
naval oil reserves in this country. This entailed 
further withdrawals or the transference of some 
of the withdrawn lands into Naval reserves. 

On some of the withdrawn land, oil prospec- 
tors had started work but had not made a real 
discovery prior to the withdrawals. They had 
an equitable but not a legal position. In many 


cases they had spent considerable money in 
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good faith. There followed a period of exces- 
sive activity by Government agents, in some 
cases not justified by fair play. Recently, 
however, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in San Francisco has decided one of 
the strongest of these Government cases in 
favor of the oil operator. This ends a long 
drawn out dispute between the Government 
and oil producers of California and releases to 
the oil men millions of dollars that have been 
impounded in California banks. 

Unfortunately in establishing the Naval re- 
serves the politicians in power did not see that 
these withdrawals would not be effective unless 
they covered entire geological structures. And 
when practical oil men offered in a patriotic 
spirit to exchange claims in the Elk Hills Re- 
serve in California for lands in the Buena Vista 
Hills Reserve, where a solid block was not pos- 
sible because of the Southern Pacific’s holdings 
of alternate sections, the Government refused 
the offer. It might have secured control of the 
entire Elk Hills area in this way, but the poli- 
ticians could not see the advantage of it. 

It remained for the present administration 
to recognize that an oil reserve that is being 
drained through producing wells on adjoining 
sections is not likely to be a very valuable re- 
serve when the oil is most needed. So re- 
cently the Government entered into agree- 
ments with responsible producing companies 
to drill the naval reserves land in the Elk Hills 
and Buena Vista Hills in California and in the 
Teapot Dome in Wyoming. What part of the 
Government’s share of the oil is not now used by 
the navy will be stored for the future where the 
percentage of loss will be small and known. 

Already the expected cry has gone up against 
this kind of partnership by the Government 
with big business; but when the importance of 
oil to the defense of the country is recognized, 
this action, together with the support that 
the State Department is rendering our oil com- 
panies in their efforts to secure production in 
foreign fields, is good evidence of the sound 
business sense of the present administration. 


Federal Aid 


NDER this title, the Civic Federation 

| | of Chicago has issued a pamphlet that 
deserves the careful study of every 
taxpayer and of every citizen who is interested 


when profound changes are taking place in the 
practical structure of his government. For it 

















is true that a revolutionary alteration in public 
finance is under way, accompanied by a chang- 
ing psychology toward the relation of the 
states to the Federal Government, and ac- 
companied also by a very tangible increase in 
the power of bureau chiefs in Washington to 
control state (and even local) funds and poli- 
cies. 

By “Federal aid” is meant the practice of 
granting funds from the national treasury to 
the several states, for expenditure by the 
state within its own boundaries, provided the 
state appropriates an equal sum for the same 
purpose. This is a direct interference in state 
affairs by the Federal Government, as it places 
the initiative of an important local policy in 
Washington instead of in the state capital. 
It tends to turn the eyes of the citizen, looking 
for leadership and direction, toward the distant 
Federal Government instead of his local gov- 
ernment. And it tends to make him dependent 
upon “easy money” to be got from the Federal 
Treasury rather than upon the local funds for 
which he realizes he pays taxes. 

These things may or may not be evil. But 
they are fundamentally different from the 
traditional American policy, and, if extended, 
they are certain to produce profound changes 


in our whole practice of government. They 
mean a decline in local self-government. 
They mean centralization of power. They 


mean the removal of taxation from bodies lo- 
cally controlled to a Congress distant from the 
man who is taxed and but vaguely conscious 
of his needs or wishes. They mean more and 
more power for bureau chiefs in Washington to 
make rules governing purely local actions, and 
less and less authority over local problems by 
locally elected officers. Perhaps these things 
are desirable: perhaps they are inevitable. 
But the public should not allow them to come 
to pass without understanding that they are 
happening, and what they mean. 

By this device of Federal “aid,” the states 
have expended a hundred million dollars for 
roads, the location and quality of which are 
largely controlled by Washington. They have 
spent another thirteen millions on agricultural 
experiments and extension, vocational edu- 
cation, rehabilitation work, and the prevention 
of venereal disease, on the same terms. Under 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act they will 
spend a million and a half more. Under the 
proposed Towner-Sterling measure, to es- 
tablish a national Department of Education, 
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they will be asked to spend a hundred million 


more. 

The amount of these sums is less important 
than the governmental changes which they 
involve. In a fiscal sense, their effect is to 
cause a State to tax its citizens locally to sup- 
port a measure which the Federal Government 
initiates and for which the Federal Govern- 
ment also taxés the citizens of the state an 
equal amount. They stimulate expenditure, 
and they intertwine state finances and Federal 
finances in a way never dreamed of until this 
device of Federal “aid’’ was invented. 

In an administrative sense, these measures 
stimulate the growth of a vast system of 
bureaus in Washington to carry into effect the 
purposes aimed at in the bills. These bureaus 
determine the detailed methods; they set the 
actual standards; they rule upon debated 
questions; and they are the final authority in 
the actual operations. Remote from the local 
and individual problem, responsive to no 
local pressure, and in fact practically respons- 
ible to nobody except when an issue looms so 
large that a member of the Cabinet or Congress 
is forced to intervene, this Washington bu- 
raucracy is about as undemocratic an in- 
strument as human ingenuity could devise to 
attain the purposes of a democracy. This is 
no fault of the men who comprise it. It is the 
fault of the plan itself. Such a machine is in 
its nature an instrument of a centralized gov- 
ernment and not of a Union of self-governing 
states. 

The Civic Federation’s pamphlet discusses 
these considerations at length, and adds the 
facts and theories of similar experiments in 
Great Britain and France. 


Keep Up the Bars Against Immigration 


NE million and a half people in the 
() United States, ten years of age or older, 

cannot speak the English language. 
Twelve millions more were born in foreign 
lands, and most of these have acquired English 
since they came to this country. Most of 
these thirteen and a half millions came from 
lands where the political tradition and the 
social ideals of the people are as different from 
our own as are those of the denizens of China. 
The theory under which we have admitted 
them to live among us has been that they 
come with a consuming desire to become 
Americans and that we are able to transmit 
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to them our own traditions and ideals. It 
has almost never occurred to us that these peo- 
ple would just as surely transmit to us some of 
their traditions and ideals. 

Never was there a more complacent piece 
of folly than this. No earnest man can study 
the political facts of American life from the 
vantage point of the Capitol in Washington 
without becoming gravely apprehensive of a 
phenomenon that is constantly reflected there. 
This phenomenon is the influence of “the 
foreign vote” in the decisions of Congress, even 
when dealing with purely internal American 
legislation. Congressmen are continually be- 
deviled by memorials from organizations of 
their constituents who make their demands, 
not as American citizens, but as united bodies 
of Poles, Germans, Lithuanians, or Irishmen. 
It would be no more absurd if they were asked 
to vote against the tariff on tea by the United 
Friends of Mongolian Freedom. And it would 
be less dangerous, because the Chinaman has no 
vote, whereas the Germans and the Poles and 
the Irish have millions of them. But the 
deep-seated evil is that these people still think 
in terms of an old allegiance and of an earlier 
home and of another set of political ideals than 
our own. They are Americans only in name 
and residence. Their hearts and minds are 
foreign. And they muddy our life, where we 
had thought to clarify theirs. 

Additional force is lent to these observations 
upon immigration by a thoughtful report made 
to the Secretary of Labor by Mrs. Lillian Rus- 
sell Moore, after a special journey of investiga- 
tion through the countries that now send us 
most of ourimmigrants. The following extracts 
from her report deserve a careful reading: 


Time was when our shores were a haven for the 
politically and religiously oppressed, and when our 
gates opened the way to opportunity for the ambi- 
tious and aspiring of other lands. Time was, too, 
when our nation, in its period of construction and 
reconstruction, needed the brawn of the sturdy 
European to extend civilization into uncultivated 
and undeveloped territory. 

To-day, European conditions are such that a 
haven of refuge is not required. There is no longer 
political oppression abroad. Men are not being 
driven from their homes for disputing the divine 
right of kings to rule. The war has restored human 
rights to the peoples of Europe, and the new condi- 
tions permit to all free expression of thought and 
peaceful possession of property. There may be suf- 
fering, there is depression; but there is freedom, and 
none need seek sanctuary here. 
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Nor does America need labor to aid in the develop- 
ment of its resources. That stage has long passed, 
and it is a fact that the immigration of recent years 
has been from that class of people which arrests, 
rather than aids, the development of any nation. 
When I declare that most of those now seeking to 
come here have not any of the inspiration or the 
necessity of the early settlers from abroad, I am 
stating facts that impress everybody who makes any 
study of European conditions. 

During the years of 1920 and 1921, long before 
office hours, crowds of unwashed, ill-fed, prospec- 
tive immigrants—most of them of very low mental- 
ity and moral fiber—surged around the consulate at 
Vienna. These people were from Poland, Russia, or 
Rumania, and claimed to have blood relatives in 
America who would take care of them and guarantec 
them support. They did not know the meaning of 
the word truthfulness, and were carriers of disease 
caused by their extreme bodily filth. It was dis- 
covered that large numbers of Poles were applying 
for visés at Vienna, claiming the necessary one year’s 
residence in the place of departure, and bringing 
with them documents to prove such residence. So 
many of these documents were false that the practice 
was adopted throughout the year 1921 of having 
every Vienna document —including the police 
certificate of morality required —which was pre- 
sented by a Pole examined and checked by the 
investigator. 

Of the several thousand Polish immigrants who 
obtained visés in Vienna in the years 1920-1921 it 
was the personal observation of a consular officer 
stationed there that only two were not bound for 
New York City, and just one claimed to be a farmer— 
all non-productive, so-called citizens. 


The Colorado River Project 


HE Colorado River is one of the greatest 
undeveloped natural resources of the 
Nation. Water, capable of generating 


six million electrical horsepower, and of irri- 
gating arid lands of an area greater than 
Maryland, now meanders to the sea without 


use by man. Steps are under way to bring 
this vast treasure into the service of the 
people, harnessing a water power greater 
than Niagara’s and making a garden of a 
desert. 

An ancient English law has long hindered 
this development. This is the law of “ri- 
parian rights,” by which a man who owns 
property bounded by a stream owns to the 
middle of the stream, and by which no one may 
diminish the natural flow of its waters past 
his land. This law, perfectly adapted to a 
land of normal rainfall, is an anomaly in a 
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desert. There, land is plentiful and water 
scarce; land is cheap and water priceless. The 
miners of California early compelled changes 
in the law to permit the diversion of water for 
sluicing, but they were compelled to return it 
somewhere to the original channel. For sixty 
years, the West has fought through the courts 
the issue of riparian rights against the rights of 
diversion for irrigation, and to this day the 
Supreme Court has never found a formula on 
which it ventured to take a final stand. An 
endless warfare is waged between men fifty 
miles from the source of a stream, who wish to 
divert water for immediate irrigation, against 
men a hundred miles from the source who de- 
mand that its waters shall pass their lands 
undiminished. Within each state, these is- 
sues are usually roughly settled by local com- 
pacts which agree upon first, second, and third 
rights in certain quantities of water—though 
even there endless litigation continues. 

The development of the Colorado River is 
complicated by this problem, plus the problem 
arising from its passage through seven states. 
To the quarrel of Tom Jones with Will Smith, 
living ten miles apart in Arizona, is added the 
quarrel of New Mexico with California over 
the same issue of their several rightful shares. 
To resolve this difficulty, the Colorado River 
Commission has about completed an extraor- 
dinary task. It has negotiated an interstate 
treaty between Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia, agreeing upon a common policy with 
respect to the use of the waters of the Colorado 
River for irrigation and electrical power. If 
Congress and the state legislatures accept this 
treaty, a comprehensive plan of development 
should soon be under way. 

The Commission’s engineers have already 
reported on the physical possibilities. A site 
has been located in Boulder Canyon, between 
Arizona and Nevada, where the biggest dam 
in the world could be built—a dam twice as 
big as any now in existence. It would be 750 
feet high, or just about the height of the 
Woolworth Tower in New York. It would 
create a basin so large that the entire flow of 
the river for two years will be required to fill 
it. This reservoir would supply water to irri- 
gate millions of acres of land and to generate 
millions of electrical horsepower. The latter 
could be economically transmitted to every 
important city from Denver to San Francisco 
and from El Paso to Butte. 


Cold Light 


HE -success of Professor E. Newton 

Harvey, of Princeton University, in pro- 

ducing a continuous cold light is a great 
step toward the realization of a dream of 
scientists of many years standing. All present 
means of illumination depend upon heat to 
produce the light, and all are extremely waste- 
ful of energy. Actual combustion accom- 
panies the process of securing light by means 
of candles, kerosene lamps, and gas. In the 
use of electricity, a metal filament is heated to 
a radiant temperature by the friction en- 
gendered by forcing a relatively heavy current 
through the small conducting medium. In 
every case, the energy consumed gives about 
95 per cent. of heat to only about 5 per cent. 
of light. As the heat is put to no useful pur- 
pose, it is sheer waste. 

Scientists have long envied the firefly and 
the glow worm their power to produce light 
without heat. They have long studied the 
chemical process by which this feat is accom- 
plished, and Professor Harvey’s experiments 
seem to have produced the most practical 
discovery in this field. He uses the illumi- 
nating substance from the body of a small 
crustacean inhabiting the sea waters about 
Japan. Apparently he has been able to ex- 
tract this substance in practically its pure 
state, and then to demonstrate that it is inert 
when not exposed to oxygen. By introducing 
a “catalytic agent”—a substance which has 
the property of altering the relation of two 
other substances with each other, without 
having its own integrity impaired—he has been 
able to promote a continuous process of unit- 
ing his “luciferin” with oxygen and then sepa- 
rating the two—the process of union being the 
cause of the generation of light rays. 

The distinction of Professor Harvey’s ex- 
periments lies in his discovery of the function 
of oxygen in the production of the light, and in 
his discovery of a catalytic agent to cause the 
process to operate continuously. Though his 
results have no immediate practical value, 
they may lead to revolutionary discoveries. 
If he can intensify the light, as he hopes, prac- 
tical industrialists can perfect processes for the 
recovery of luciferin and for the production of 
lamps for general. use. The prodigious de- 
velopment of the telephone from the laboratory 
to an instrument of universal use is an indica- 
tion of the possibilities that may lie ahead 
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with luciferin. Conceivably, synthetic chem- 
istry might achieve an inorganic substitute for 
the prime element of cold light, and reduce its 
cost to a trifle. 

The imagination readily perceives striking 
possibilities with such a device. Houses 
lighted by small globes full of ever-luminous 
liquid, the light from which would be “turned 
off” by enclosing the globes in folding metal 
shells attached like petals to the fixture, is one 
suggestion. Inexpensive pocket lamps that 
could be carried like pocket flasks, is another. 
The possibilities are endless. But the eco- 


nomic value to society is the more important | 


consideration. Lighting now consumes enor- 


mous stores of fuel whose energy would be . 


saved for processes in which heat—its most 
valuable element—is the prime need. 


End of the Housing Shortage 


HE housing shortage is in a fair way of 
soon being overcome. Increased build- 
ing operations is one of the leading 
factors in the present business revival. In 
March there was a 65 per cent. gain over the 
preceding month in the value of building con- 
tracts let in twenty-seven Northeastern states 
and a 78 per cent. gain over a year ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. In one’hundred and two cities 
throughout the country, R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany report, there was an increase of 80 
per cent. over February and 110 per cent. 
over March a year ago. 
Building costs have shown little change for 
a year past, and this stability has helped to 
stimulate activity. As compared with the 
highest prices of 1920 it now costs about a third 
less to build. As compared with pre-war 
levels it costs between 50 and 75 per cent. more, 
depending upon the keenness of competition 
between building contractors. This level cor- 
responds closely with the average level of all 
commodities, and this probably indicates that 
little change is likely immediately ahead. 
Rents are still high, but present building 
operations will bring them down. Those who 
have built or bought properties to rent without 
taking this fact into consideration have a day 
of awakening ahead of them. Many mortgage 
companies that grew up and greatly expanded 
operations during the period of inflation also 
have a day of reckoning to face. And investors 
who bought real estate bonds and mortgages 
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based upon high property valuations may find 
that a normal return from these properties will 
not pay their interest and that the properties 
under foreclosure will not bring enough to pay 
off the bonds. Many of these issues are 
against apartment houses and apartment 
hotels for which high rents are now being asked. 
There has never been as great shortage in that 
class of building as in the low-rental apartment, 
yet that is the class of building the public has 
been asked to finance the construction of 
through these mortgage companies, many of 
which have had little experience in that field of 
finance. 


A Peaceful Vigilance Committee 


LARMED and exasperated citizens of 
the numerous communities in which 


crime has gone unchecked of late may 
learn something of value by getting and study- 
ing the report of the Cleveland Association for 
Criminal Justice. This association was or- 
ganized by the thirteen leading civic bodies of 
Cleveland, Ohio, to apply the steady pressure 
of public opinion to the local administration of 
the criminal law. It comprises such bodies 
as the Bar Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and it represents a constituent 
membership of about fifty thousand of the best 
citizens of Cleveland. 

The Association employed as its operating 
director Mr. Charles De Woody, who had a 
dozen years’ experience as an agent of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice. Mr. De Woody’s first official 
enterprise was to install a card index system to 
follow every crime reported to the police 
through every phase of its procedure through 
the police department and the courts. Two 
newspaper men of long experience in police 
court work devote their time to keeping this 
index up to date. Its use is a powerful stimu- 
lant to police efficiency. The index has made 
it impossible for the police to hide inefficiency 
in arresting criminals, and it has made it im- 
possible for the district attorney’s office and 
the courts to hide laxness or delay in the trial 
of offenders. Every move in every case being 
recorded, it is possible for any citizen or any 
newspaper to learn at any moment whether a 
criminal has been captured and properly tried. 

Another important entry on the cards is the 
name of every bondsman who appears to re- 
lease a prisoner, and the nature of the security 
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he offers on the bond. As the cards are cross- 
indexed, the names of “professional bonds- 
men” automatically come to light, and their 
pernicious activities can be stopped. 

The Association has furthered the swift 
execution of justice by securing the enactment 
of a law which cuts out the appearance of a 
prisoner charged with felony in a police court 
for preliminary examination. These examina- 
tions served no useful purpose and simply 
clogged the police courts and delayed the final 
trial. All prisoners charged with felony are 
now taken directly to the Grand Jury. The 
importance of this change is indicated by the 


fact that whereas, under the old law, the aver-. 


age time between arrest and indictment used 
to be 21 days, the time has been shortened 
under the new law to 6 days. 

The Association’s records are not only a 
public check upon the officers of the law, but 
they are an aid to these officers. No official 
record keeps all this information in one place, 
and as the Association gives the officers access 
to it, there have been numerous instances in 
which it has served to prevent the police de- 
partment being unwittingly a party to a delay 
in getting a prisoner’s case quickly into court. 
Lastly, as the Association is a public body, 
but not an official one, many people possessing 
valuable information about criminals feel safe 
}in disclosing it to the director where they 
would hesitate about disclosing it to the police. 
These “tips” have frequently served a very 
useful purpose in supplying missing clues that 
otherwise would never have been available. 

For providing a check upon the police and a 
spur to the vigorous administration of the 
criminal law, an association of this sort is a 
valuable device. 


A Foundation for Good Roads 


W HEN the people of Illinois, in No- 
vember, 1918, voted sixty million 
dollars for improved roads, that 
meant, with Federal funds available, that pos- 
sibly a hundred million dollars would be spent 
for road construction in that state. The su- 
perintendent of highways and the chief high- 
way engineer then wisely decided to undertake 
some scientific experiments in road building in 
order to eliminate guess work in the expendi- 
ture of that sum. These experiments are now 
nearing completion, and according to the chief 
highway engineer they have enabled them to 
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design pavements having practically double 
the strength of the designs used in the past 
and yet at a saving in cost of approximately 
$1,500 per mile. They should also result in 
better roads elsewhere. 

These experiments have been conducted on 
a two-mile stretch of road near Bates, IIl., 
known as the Bates experimental road. This 
is made up of 63 sections, each approximately 
200 feet in length, representing all types of 
modern pavements and several thicknesses of 
each type. On March 27, 1922, the final 
traffic tests were started, a fleet of fifteen motor 
trucks beginning a thousand round trips with 
wheel loads of about 14 tons. These loads 


‘are being gradually increased up to the maxi- 


mum legal load of 8 tons on the rear axle, or 
a total load of twelve tons, and with each ad- 
ditional increment of load one thousand more 
round trips are béing made. The trucks are 
operated at the legal speed of 20 miles an 
hour for loads of less than 5,000 pounds down to 
12 miles for loads of 12 tons. Observers 
stationed along the way record the failure of 
sections as they occur; a lighting system has 
been installed so that the effect of the traffic 
can be observed by night as well as by day. 
Some of the thinner sections failed under the 
lightest loads and had to be repaired. Rainy 
weather further interfered with the tests. A 
complete report will be published by the chief 
highway engineer when they are completed. 
Other data, however, than from these traf- 
fic tests is being derived from this experimental 
road. Since October, 1920, an average of ten 
investigators have been occupied in research 
work upon it. Studies have been made of 
the variations of subgrade moisture and of 
subgrade bearing power. This data applies 
to the brown silt loam, or clay soil, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Corn Belt and would not apply 
fully to other soils. But the data on frost 
action and temperature effects does apply else- 
where. It was found, for instance, during a 
period of low temperature in the winter of 
1920-1921, that there was heaving at the edge 
of the pavement throughout the entire length 
of the road at a more rapid rate than at the 
centre. Where there were longitudinal joints 
in the pavement it lifted an average of three 
fourths of an inch at the edges and only one 
fourth of an inch at the centre. Sections not 
provided with longitudinal joints in many 
cases cracked at the centre from their own 
weight because of this variation in heaving. 
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As a result of this information, the present 
Illinois design provides for a longitudinal joint 
in all new pavements in order that erratic 
longitudinal cracks may be avoided as far as 
possible. 

Measurements for temperature effects in- 
dicated that during the heat of the day there is 
a downward curling of the edges of the con- 
crete pavement slabs that lifts the centre of an 
unbroken slab entirely free from the subgrade; 
at night the slab warps the other way and is 
lifted from the subgrade at the edges. The 
conclusion reached was that the curling of the 
edges of an 18-foot concrete slab may be suf- 
ficient to render the most perfect of subgrades 
ineffective under the edges of the slab. Longi- 
tudinal joints help to relieve this, but the con- 
clusion of the chief highway engineer is that to 
resist local breaks it seems necessary to design 
the corners of pavement slabs as unsupported 
cantilevers, i. e., so that they will carry the 
greatest load without any support from directly 
underneath. 

Such information as this shows road builders 
some of the problems they have to face. Much 
of our road building in the past has been of the 
“guess work” variety because there has been 
little scientific data on which to base a more 
economical expenditure of the public’s money. 
But years of road building have now given 
some basis for a science, and courses in highway 
engineering are now being given in some of 
our colleges. This will produce trained men 
able to apply such data as is being acquired in 
this Illinois experiment. 

One of the most important results of this 
experiment was brought out by Mr. Clifford 
Older, chief highway engineer of Illinois, in a 
recent letter. “It might appear to the casual 
observer,” he said, “that Illinois is expending 
a very large sum of money for what is termed 
anexperiment. It is true that the construction 
of this experimental road has involved a large 
expenditure of state funds; nevertheless this 
fund has already returned many times in re- 
duced construction costs and the knowledge 
gained as regards the construction of better 
roads, which proves conclusively the worth of 
the experiment. I would say, further, that 


while the saving effected in the expenditure of 
the Road Fund, made available to the state 
for highway work, will amount to a consider- 
able sum because of the construction of the 
Bates experimental road, yet this item is of 
far less importance than the saving in mainte- 
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nance expense which will result from the con- 
struction of the best pavement engineering in- 
genuity can devise.” 

Many of our improved roads have lost their 
effectiveness from lack of maintenance. It is 
now recognized as an item that should be 
taken into account in any road building pro- 
gramme. The Federal Government, as a con- 
dition to allotting funds for the building of 
roads in the various states, now makes the 
states agree to inspect regularly and main- 
tain adequately the roads built. Any pro- 
vision in the building that reduces the cost of 
maintenance is a great saving. 


Farm Census Figures 


Census figures recently issued by the De- 

partment of Commerce revea! this fact, 
along with many other interesting data. The 
figures cover the year 1919. At that time, the 
value of all farm property (including land, 
buildings, and machinery) in the United 
States was 78 billion dollars. lowa led the 
list of the states with 83 billions, followed by 
Illinois with 63, Texas with 43, Nebraska 
with 4, Minnesota with 3%, Missouri and Cali- 
fornia and Kansas with 3} apiece, and Ohio 
with 3 billions. These nine states owned 
more than half of the farm property of the 
country. These same nine states produced 
nearly half the farm crops (by value) of the 
country—6 billions out of 142 billions. 

The rank of the states in production was 
different from their rank in value of farm prop- 
erty. In value of farm crops they stood: 
Texas, one billion; Iowa, 890 millions; IIlinois 
864 millions; Ohio, 607 millions; California, 
589 millions; Kansas, 588 millions; Missouri, 
559 millions; Nebraska, 519 millions, and 
Minnesota, 506 millions. Three other states 
—Oklahoma, Georgia, and North Carolina— 
produced half a billion dollars’ worth of crops 
apiece. 

These figures suggest anew the agricultural 
status of the country. Texas and Georgia in 
cotton; Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and 
lowa in corn; Nebraska and Minnesota in 
wheat; California in fruits—these are the 
backbone of agricultural America. Add to 
these the two states that lead in live-stock 
products—New York and Wisconsin—and the 
picture is fairly complete. Among the first 
ten in live-stock products are six states that 
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lead in the other two lists—Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, and 
California. 


Distribution of Incomes 


HANKS to the monumental statistical 

labors of the National Bureau of Eco- 

nomic Research we now have informa- 
tion regarding personal incomes in the United 
States that is of great value. When people 
talk of “living wages,” or “saving wages,” we 
now have figures for actual average incomes 
with which to compare their estimates of what 
a “living” or “saving” wage should be. 

There are two ways in which any group can 
advance its wage, or income. One is to take it 
from some other group; the other is to increase 
production and thus add to the total national 
income to be divided. That is the only per- 
manent way and is what accounts for the 
higher wages in this country than in others. 
The Ford Motor Company gives the best 
known laboratory proof of this. The six dol- 
lar minimum wage paid there has been econom- 
ically possible because of the high rate of 
production. 

One third of the income earners of this coun- 
try, according to figures of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in its first volume on 
“Income in the United States,” receive from 
$500 to $1,000 a year. This includes the in- 
come value of homes owned and the value of 
farm products consumed on the farms. An- 
other third get from $1,000 to $1,500. Five 
per cent. fall in one or the other of these groups. 
In other words, 72 per cent. of the income 
earners of the country get less than $1,500 a 
year. Fourteen per cent. more get less than 
$2,000. 

If this 86 per cent. who get less than $2,000 
wished to profit at the expense of the 14 percent. 
who get more than $2,000 a year, they would 
find that there is only $661 for each one of 
them if they could confiscate the entire income 
of all the others and divide it equally among 
themselves. This is true although the 14 per 


cent. received 40 per cent. of the total personal 
income. 


If the 86 per cent. possessed such 
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socialistic tendencies, yet agreed that an in- 
dividual is entitled to as much as a United 
States Senator is paid—$10,000 a year—there 
would then be not as much as $200 to distrib- 
ute to each one of those who now gets less than 
$2,000 a year. 

A common fallacy in estimating what are 
“living” and “saving” wages is in failing to 
take into account the fact that at certain pe- 
riods of the workman-family’s career there is 
more than one wage earner. There is a cycle 
in the working man’s life that upsets all esti- 
mates of what is a “living” wage. When a 
workman first starts out he is low in the cycle, 
but his earning power soon develops and brings 
him up. Then he marries and children begin 
to come and the growing family’s expenditures 
send him down again. But the children in time 
become wage earners and contribute to the 
family purse. He is then up again in the cycle. 
Then the children leave home, the girls to 
marry and the boys to start on their own work- 
man’s cycle; old age brings impaired earning- 
power and sickness and again he is down. 

What is needed as much as anything is educa- 
tion and incentive for saving and safe invest- 
ment during the higher periods of this cycle to 
provide for the succeeding depressions. An 
encouraging sign of the times is the spread of 
such education. The Liberty Loan drives gave 
their great impetus, and the Government’s 
present Treasury Savings Certificate campaign 
is one of the most important factors in it 
to-day. Labor unions could, with great 
benefit to their members, participate in this 
education. 

By saving $4,500 during their years of great- 
est prosperity and investing it in Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates, or some other safe security, 
all those whose income is less than $2,000 a 
year could add more to it than if they pos- 
sessed all the income of those getting $10,000 or 
more. Instead of coveting the income of the 
more gifted or the more fortunate, the wage 
earner, by some self-denial in days of prosperity 
and conservative foresight, can make himself 
better off than he would be if he had all that 
income of the rich to divide with his fellow wage 
earners. 








FAILURE OF THE KRIEBEL BUCKET-SHOP 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HEN Kriebel & Company, 

“Investment Bankers’ of 

Chicago, with four offices in 

that city and branches in 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Du- 

luth, Detroit, and other places, went into 

bankruptcy on March 7, the receiver appointed 

found in his preliminary investigation about 

18,000 contracts for the purchase of stocks on 

which partial payments had been made, but he 
discovered “practically no stocks on hand.” 

This was one of the most interesting as well 
as one of the most disastrous of the bucket-shop 
failures. 

In their literature describing “The Kriebel 
Systematic Saving Plan” they said: “We buy 
the securities immediately upon receipt and 
acceptance of your order accompanied by one 
fifth or 20 per cent. of the market price. These 
securities are bought in our name and carried 
by us until the payments are completed.” 
Yet when the firm failed the receiver could find 
practically no securities on hand. 

The advertising agent for this house, in his 
efforts to convince the WorLp’s Work that it 
should accept the advertising of Kriebel & Co., 
raised this question himself: “Do they buy the 
stocks?” in a letter he wrote April 25, 1921. 
He said he had raised it three years before when 
he first started to do business with Kriebel and 
had kept an eye on it ever since. “Now an 
audit has been made,” he continued, “and a 
fac-simile of it is enclosed herewith, showing 
that Kriebel & Co. do more than buy imme- 
diately upon receipt of an order. They fre- 
quently anticipate their purchases, and the 
audit shows that they have bought, and were 
holding in their possession or carrying, stocks 
and bonds in excess of the amount sold.” 

This “audit” showed that on February 28, 
1921, Kriebel & Co. had sold to their customers 
various listed stocks and bonds amounting to 
the sum of $3,585,037.04, and on the same date 
had in their possession, or had bought and 
were Carrying, various listed stocks and bonds 
amounting to the sum of $4,109,709.91._ Noth- 
ing more. It did not say whether the stocks 


being bought by the customers were included 
among those being carried by the house. It 
did not tell how much the customers had paid 
in on their stocks or how little Kriebel & Co. 
had invested in those it was carrying. It gave 
no information to support the claim that they 
were not operating a bucket-shop and little 
more regarding the solvency of the house. 

And when the receiver took charge a year 
later he found “practically no stocks on hand.” 
Where then did the money these partial pay- 
ment investors paid in on their 18,000 con- 
tracts go? “Kriebel & Co.,” the receiver said 
on March 16th, “appear to have invested ina 
number of enterprises of very doubtful value 
and from which it will take some time to real- 
ize.” The four million listed securities certified 
to by the public accountant a year previous 
had disappeared. Fred L. Kriebel, the head 
of the house, is quoted as admitting before the 
referee in bankruptcy that he had invested 
more than a million dollars in various proposi- 
tions without the customers’ consent. In 
other words, practically all the money that cus- 
tomers had paid in for the purchase of good 
stocks had been used by Kriebel in other ways. 
Under the guise of the partial payment plan, 
he was operating a bucket-shop. Hiscustomers 
seem likely to lose about a million dollars. 

When one turns back to read some of the 
literature of this modern bucket-shop the du- 
plicity of Kriebel is revealed. In urging people 
to open partial payment accounts, he said, 
“The fact that we advocate and insist upon the 
purchase of the better grade of listed securities 
is in itself a strong guarantee of the safety of 
the Kriebel Plan. The investor might well 
become suspicious if we made a practice of 
recommending highly speculative stocks, but 
the fact that more than 80 per cent. of the 
stocks bought on the Kriebel Plan are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and repre- 
sent the greatest corporations in the world, is 
a strong assurance that we act in complete 
good faith with the investor.” 

To one who knew Kriebel’s past record in 
the field of finance this would not be very strong 




















assurance of anything except that he was up 
to his old tricks again. But he employed good 
advertising talent. Kriebel & Co. have done 
some of the most humanly appealing and ar- 
tistic advertising that has ever been done in 
the selling of securities. Reliable houses would 
do well to study it. Regarding this advertising 
they used to say in their literature: “The fact 
that the Kriebel Plan is advertised in hundreds 
of publications, including leading newspapers 
and magazines who exercise the strictest possi- 
ble censorship should satisfy the 
most critical investor.’ This magazine and 
others—which may have a little better censor- 
ship than “the strictest’”—were repeatedly 
urged to take this advertising. It is no credit 
to them that they did not, for they knew Krie- 
bel’s record. It is a discredit, however, to 
those publications that did accept it, for they 
could easily have learned of his past. 

In the “Pirates of Promotion” series in the 
Wor.p’s Work, in December, 1918, reference 
was made to Kriebel’s connection with A. B. 
Benesch & Co., a house of poor reputation, and 
the following was published about him: 
“Kriebel received his early training with 
Wintemute, who has been convicted of fraud, 
and won his spurs with the promotion of the 
Rector Gas Lighting Company. When the 
checks of this company began to come back 
from the bank marked “insufficient funds,” 
Kriebel quietly departed for the West. At 
last report, he was selling ‘carefully selected 
investment securities’ in Chicago, and work- 
ing the partial payment game.” Inthe March, 
1919, WorLD’s Work, his name was included 
in a list of get-rich-quick promoters. 

Nor was this all the evidence against Kriebel. 
In the November, 1918, WorLD’s Work there 
was an editorial entitled “Pirates of Promo- 
tion in the Partial Payment Plan.” This 
dealt with the Fiscal Service Corporation of 
New York, run by Harry K. Pommeroy, alias 
Wolf, who had a bad record in the field of fi- 
nance.’ This concern was making great head- 
way in the partial payment field by the wide 
distribution of a well-written booklet entitled 
“Playing the Game.” This told how a man, 
by investing $25 a month in this way, accumu- 
lated $10,511.82 in ten years. To impress 
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investors with the strength of this new concern, 
they were told that a million dollars’ worth of 
Government bonds were “deposited” for their 


protection. A list of these bonds was even 
sent them. Later investigation disclosed that 
these bonds were in a safe deposit box under 
the control of and probably owned by Charles 
A. Stoneman, another of the characters of this 
“Pirates of Promotion” series. Shortly after 
the publication of this editorial these bonds 
were withdrawn as bait on the Fiscal Service 
Corporation’s hook and Pommeroy himself 
withdrew from view. Soon, however, readers 
of the WorLp’s Work began referring to 
“Playing the Game” in their inquiries about 
Kriebel & Co. Pommeroy had become as- 
sociated with Kriebel. In his testimony 
before the referee in bankruptcy Kriebel 
said: “Pommeroy and | [it is J. F. Pomeroy 
now] had an agreement whereby he received 
50 per cent. of the profits of Kriebel & Co.” 
This is an interesting lead for the investigators 
to follow to find out what Pommeroy contrib- 
uted to the firm that gaye him such a claim 
on profits. / 

The interest of the WOrLD’s Work in this 
case has been solely with the view of protecting 
the public, as far as it could, from the loss 
which it felt would inevitably follow from doing 
business with such characters. Through its 
readers’ service bureau it has warned many 
people by personal letters against the house. 
And it has had the satisfaction of receiving 
such letters as this one since the failure: 

“On April 28, 1921, | asked you whether or 
not Kriebel & Company of Chicago was a re- 
liable concern from which to buy stocks. You 
replied on May 3d, 1921, stating ‘In reply to 
your letter of April 28th we would say that 
Kriebel & Co. of Chicago is not a house that we 
care to recommend to our readers. 4IThe head 
of this company is Fred L. Kriebel who has 
been mixed up in some get-rich-quick promo- 
tion operations in the past, etc.’ 

“This advice has probably saved me the 
price of your magazine for a good many years 
as this firm went under this week. I am also 


following your advice to stick to bonds for my 


savings and the more experience I get the more 
I realize you are giving us the right dope.” 
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WITH REVOLT 


A Puritan Religious Movement that has Spread from Africa to China, with Grave 
Political Reactions in Every Mohammedan Country. The East Challenges the West 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


The upheavals in Morocco, Egypt, Asia Minor, and India have a common origin in the Pan-Islamic 
revival born of “Wababism’’—a religious revival of Mohammedanism—and of the diminution of Oc- 


cidental moral prestige due to the World War. 


The following article is written by the author of “ The 


Rising Tide of Color’’, so highly praised by President Harding, and of “The New World of Islam,” 
which Viscount Northcliffe recently characterized as a “‘far-seeing book’’ which “should be in the 
library of everyone who wants to know something about the world of 1950.” —THE EpiTors. 


CROSS Africa and Asia, from Mor- 
occo to China and from Turkestan 
to the Congo, stretches the world of 
Islam. Here live fully 250,000,000 
followers of the Prophet Moham- 

med. To be sure, the populations inhabiting 
this vast area are not solidly Moslem. In In- 
dia only about one fifth of the population is 
Mohammehan, in western Asia exist Christian 
minorities like the Armenians, while in China 
the Mohammedans are themselves a- small 
minority scattered like outposts amid the non- 
Moslem population. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of China (where Mohammedanism 
has never taken deep root), all these Asiatic 
and African lands are leavened or dominated 
by Islam, which is at once a spiritual bond and 
a dynamic force of tremendous potency. 

It is only of late years that Islam’s real 
power has been appreciated by the West. Down 
to a short time ago Europeans and Americans 
generally considered the Moslem world sunk 


in hopeless decadence. This was not strange, 
because for centuries the East had fallen be- 
hind the West in material progress and had 
been increasingly dominated by the West until 
it had come almost entirely under Western 
control. 

To-day, however, the West is beginning to 
realize that this very domination has shaken 
the East out of its long lethargy, and that the 
entire Islamic world is in profound ferment. 
Alike in Asia and in Africa the Moslem millions 
are stirring to new ideas, new impulses, new 
aspirations. A mighty evolution is taking place 
whose results must affect all mankind. This 
evolution is highly complex; it is at once reli- 
gious, cultural, political, economic, social, and 
its outcome seems destined to be a new Islamic 
world. 

Islam’s transformation was greatly acceler- 
ated by the late war. But it began long before. 
More than a hundred years ago the seeds were 
sown, and ever since then the movement has 
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been evolving; at first slowly and obscurely; 


later, more rapidly and perceptibly; until to- 
day, under the stimulus of Armageddon, it 
has burst into sudden and startling bloom. 

In fact, the movement began, not by a revolt 
against Western political domination but by 
a puritan reaction against the religious deca- 
dence into which Islam had fallen. This puri- 
tan reaction, known as the Mohammedan 
Revival, was headed by the famous Abd-el- 
Wahab, a desert Arab. Stirred by the mem- 
ories of Islam’s golden age, when the Arab race, 
fired by Mohammed, conquered half the known 
world and founded a brilliant civilization, Abd- 
el-Wahab dreamed of subduing and puritaniz- 
ing the decadent Moslem world by force of 
arms. This ambitious dream failed, his fanatic 
followers, known as “ Wahabis,” being finally 
driven back into their deserts. However, 
though Wahabism as a political movement had 
ended, Wahabism as a spirtual movement had 
only just begun. From Arabia’s desert heart 
the Mohammedan Revival radiated in all direc- 
tions. And, like all great movements, it soon 
became complex. Starting with the simple, 
puritan protest of Wahabism, looking solely 
toward a return to primitive Islam as preached 
by Mohammed, the Mohammedan Revival 
presently developed many phases, widely 
diverse and sometimes sharply opposed to one 
another. 

The most hopeful of these phases was the 
constructive, liberal movement started by 
groups of intelligent, far-seeing Moslems, 
who endeavored to bring about an evolutionary 
reformation of Islam and a genuine assimila- 
tion of the progressive spirit as well as the 
external forms of Western civilization. At 
the same time other leaders arose of a very 
different sort—men filled with hatred of the 
West and inclined toward warlike rather 
than peaceful policies. These leaders started 
the movement known as “Pan-Islamism,” 
which seeks to weld all True Believers into an 
aggressive union against the West. 

Now these movements were at first spontane- 
ous outgrowths of the Islamic spirit, reaching 
back for their inspiration to Islam’s great days 
and seeking to restore the Moslem world to its 
pristine glory. However, both movements 
were profoundly affected by a great external 
factor—the influence of the West. 

The modern influence of the West on the 
East is quite unprecedented in both inten- 
sity and scope. The far more local, partial 
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influence of Greece and Rome cannot be com- 
pared to it. Furthermore, this modern in- 
fluence of the West upon the East is a very 
recent thing. The full impact of Westernism 
upon the Orient as a whole dates only from 
about the middle of the nineteenth century— 
the period when the European nations most 
rapidly extended their Asiatic and African 
colonial empires and brought the. Moslem peo- 
ples increasingly under their control. Since 
then, however, the process of Westernization 
has been going on by leaps and bounds. Roads 
and railways, posts and telegraphs, books and 
papers, methods and ideas, have penetrated, 
or are in process of penetrating, every nook 
and cranny of the East. Steamships sail the 
remotest seas. Commerce drives forth and 
scatters the multitudinous products of Western 
industry among the remotest peoples. Nations 
which only half a century ago lived the life of 
thirty centuries ago, to-day read newspapers 
and go to business in electric tram-cars. Both 
the habits and thoughts of Orientals are being 
revolutionized. 

The ferment at present agitating the Moslem 
world is thus a combination of internal forces 
and a flood of external stimuli from the West— 
ideas like parliamentary government, national- 
ism, scientific education, industrialism, and 
even ultra-modern concepts like feminism, 
socialism, Bolshevism. Stirred by the inter- 
action of all these forces, spurred by the cease- 
less pressure of European aggression, and 
quivering from the mighty shock of the Great 
War, Islam to-day seethes like a gigantic cal- 
dron, from which almost anything may emerge. 

In this mighty transformation the great 
dynamic, as already stated, is the influence of 
the West. Its action, though omnipresent, 
varies in intensity with different regions. The 
permeation of Westernism is naturally most 
advanced in those parts of Islam which have 
been longest under Western political control. 
The penetration of the British “Raj” into the 
remotest Indian jungles, for example, is an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon. By the coinage, the 
post-office, the railroads, the administration of 
justice, the encouragement of education, the 
relief of famine, and a thousand other ways, 
British rule has permeated all India. But 
even in regions where European political con- 
trol is still nominal, the permeation of West- 
ernism goes on apace. The customs and habits 
of the people have been distinctly modified. 
Western material improvements and comforts 
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like the kerosene-oil lamp and the sewing- 
machine are to-day part and parcel of the daily 
life of the people. New economic wants have 
been created; standards of living have been 
raised; canons of taste have been altered. 


THE EFFECT OF WESTERN IDEAS 


N THE intellectual and spiritual fields, like- 

wise, the leaven of Westernism is clearly 
apparent. | have already remarked how pro- 
foundly the Moslem liberal reformers have been 
influenced by Western ideas and the spirit of 
Western progress. Of course in these fields 
Westernism has progressed more slowly and 
has awakened much stronger opposition than it 
has on the material plane. Material innova- 
tions, especially mechanical improvements, 
comforts, and luxuries make their way much 
faster than novel customs or ideas, which usually 
shock established beliefs or ancestral prejudices. 
Western ideas, therefore, encounter many set- 
backs in the Orient, and are often adopted with 
such modifications that their original spirit is 
denatured or actually perverted. The superior 
strength and skill of the West are to-day gen- 
erally admitted throughout the East, but in 
many quarters the first zeal for Western ideas 
has cooled or has given place to a reactionary 
hatred of the very spirit of Western civilization. 

These- varied attitudes toward Westernism 
are not parked off by groups or localities; they 
coexist among the individuals of every class 
and every land in the East. The entire Orient 
is, in fact, undergoing a prodigious transforma- 
tion, far more sudden and intense than anything 
the West has ever known. Our civilization 
is mainly self-evolved; a natural growth, de- 
veloping by normal, logical, and relatively 
gradual stages. The East, on the contrary, 
is undergoing a concentrated process of adapta- 
tion which, with us, was spread over centuries, 
and the result is not so much evolution as rev- 
olution—political, economic, social, idealistic, 
religious, and much more besides. The up- 
shot is confusion, uncertainty, grotesque an- 
achronism, and glaring contradiction. Single 
generations, are sundered by unbridgable men- 
tal and spiritual gulfs. Fathers do not un- 
derstand sons; sons despise their fathers. 
Everywhere the old and the new struggle 
fiercely, often within the brain and spirit of the 
same individual. 

All this means that Westernization has its 
dark as well as its bright side; that alongside 
the good there is much evil. The damage done 
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by the Westernizing process is the chief cause of 
that implacable hatred of everything Western 
which animates so many Orientals, including 
some well acquainted with the West. Such 
persons are precious auxiliaries to the ignorant 
reactionaries and to the rebels against Western 
political domination. 

The political control of the East by the West 
is the outstanding factor in the whole question 
of Western influence upon the Orient. What- 
ever may be its abstract ethical aspect, there 
can be no doubt that Europe’s subjugation of 
Asia and Africa during the past century has 
furthered Westernization. At the same time, 
it has aroused chronic resistance. 


REASONS FOR RESISTANCE 


NE thing is certain: Western political con- 

trol in the Orient, however prolonged and 
however imposing in appearance, must ever rest 
on essentially fragile foundations. The West- 
ern rulers will always remain an alien caste; 
tolerated, even respected, perhaps, but never 
loved and never regarded as anything but 
foreigners. Furthermore, Western rule must 
necessarily become more precarious with the 
increasing enlightenment of the subject peo- 
ples, so that the acquiescence of one generation 
may be followed by the hostile protest of the 
next. It is indeed an unstable equilibrium, 
hard to maintain and easily upset. 

The latent instability of European political 
control over the Near and Middle East was 
dramatically shown by the moral effect of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Down to that time the 
Orient had been so helpless in face of European 
expansion that most Orientals had come to re- 
gard Western supremacy with something akin 
to fatalistic resignation. But the defeat of a 
first-class European Power by an Asiatic people 
instantly broke the spell, and all Asia and 
Africa thrilled with a wild exultation which we 
can scarcely conceive. 

Of course the Russo-Japanese War did not 
create this new spirit, whose roots lay in the 
previous epoch of subtle changes that had been 
going on. The Russo-Japanese War was thus 
rather the occasion than the cause of the wave 
of fierce self-confidence which swept over the 
Orient in the year 1904. But it did dramatize 
and clarify ideas that had been germinating 
half-unconsciously in millions of Oriental 
minds, and was thus the sign-manual of the 
whole nexus of forces making for a revivified 
Orient. 
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Furthermore, this new temper profoundly 
influenced the Orient’s attitude toward the se- 
ries of fresh European aggressions which then 
began. It is a curious fact that just when the 
Far East had successfully resisted European 
encroachment, the Near and Middle East 
should have been subjected to European ag- 
gressions of great severity, such as the French 
conquest of Morocco, the Italian seizure of 
Tripoli, and the dismemberment of Turkey in 
the Balkan Wars—all of which events hap- 
pened during the decade between 1904 and 
1914. These aggressions, however, aroused 
throughout Islam a storm of protest unparal- 
leled in its defiant fury, and it would be inter- 
esting to know exactly how much of this defiant 
temper was due to the heartening example of 
Japan. 

Certainly, this decade witnessed a coales- 
cence against European aggression of two 
previously conflicting forces: Pan-Islamism and 
Nationalism. We have already seen that 
Pan-Islamism was a spontaneous movement, 
based upon the primitive Islamic doctrine of 
the solidarity of all True Believers, and ex- 
pressing itself through institutions like the Cali- 
phate, the Hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
the great fraternities such as the Sennussi. The 
logical goal of the Pan-Islamic leaders was a 
“Holy War” of all Moslems against the West- 
ern Infidel, the expulsion of the European from 
the Orient, and the revival of Islam’s golden 
age. 


THE ORIGIN OF ISLAMIC NATIONALISM 


ATIONALISM, on the other hand, was a 
Western importation. Previous to the 
Western impact of the nineteenth century, the 
Islamic world was virtually devoid of self-con- 
scious nationalism. There were, to be sure, 
strong local and tribal loyalties. There was 
intense dynastic sentiment like the Turks’ de- 
votion to the Sultans. There was also marked 
pride of race such as the Arabs’ conviction that 
they were the “chosen people.” Here, ob- 
viously, were potential nationalist elements. 
But these elements were as yet dispersed and 
uncodrdinated. They were not yet fused into 
the new synthesis of self-conscious nationalism 
—that sense of belonging together as a nation 
which is the psychological basis of the national- 
ist idea. 
Now here, obviously, was something radi- 
cally different from the Islamic doctrine of the 
brotherhood of all True Believers and the Pan- 
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Islamic ideal of a political unity similar to that 
enjoyed by Islam under Mohammed and his im- 
mediate successors. As a matter of fact, Pan- 
Islamic leaders like Abdul-Hamid, Sultan of 
Turkey, and the heads of the Sennussi, dis- 
liked the idea of sovereign national units and 
opposed the growth of nationalism among 
the Moslem people as destructive to Islamic 
unity. 

However, nationalist feeling spread steadily 
in many parts of the Islamic world, especially 
among the Turks, the Arabs, and the Egyptians 
and the two rival movements presently found a 
mutual ground of understanding in their com- 
mon opposition to Western domination. In- 
deed, by the beginning of the present century, 
the rivals had evolved a theoretical as well as a 
practical reconciliation in the idea known 
as “Pan-Islamic Nationalism.” This may 
seem to us Westerners a rather grotesque con- 
tradiction of terms. But it is not necessarily 
so to Eastern minds. However eagerly the 
East may have seized upon our ideas of na- 
tionality and patriotism, those ideas have en- 
tered minds already full of concepts like Islamic 
solidarity and the brotherhood of all True 
Believers. The result has been a subtle color- 
ation of the new by the old, so that even when 
Moslems use our exact words, “nationality,” 
“race,” etc., their conception of what those 
words mean is distinctly different from ours. 

Take the term “nationality,” for example. 
In Moslem eyes, a man need not be born or 
formally naturalized to be a member of a 
certain Moslem “nationality.” Every Moslem 
is more or less at home in every part of Islam, 
sO a man may just happen into a particular 
country and thereby become at once, if he 
wishes, a “national” in good standing. For 
example: the nationalist slogan ‘Egypt for the 
Egyptians”? does not mean precisely what we 
think. Let a Mohammedan of Algiers or Da- 
mascus settle in Cairo. Nothing prevents him 
from at once acting, and being considered as, 
an “Egyptian nationalist” in the full sense of 
the term. This is because Islam has always 
had a distinct idea of territorial as well as 
spiritual unity. All predominantly Moham- 
medan lands are believed by Moslems to con- 
stitute Dar-ul-Islam— ‘‘ The House of Islam,” 
which is in a sense the joint possession of all 
Moslems and which all Moslems are jointly 
obligated to defend. That is the reason why 
European encroachments on any Moslem land 
are instantly resented by Moslems at the op- 
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posite end of the Moslem world, who could 
have no possible material interest in the matter. 
That is why all Moslem India is to-day seeth- 
ing at the partition of Turkey by the Treaty 
of Sévres, and why the ignorant Moplahs of 
the Malabar Coast actually broke into frantic 
rebellion because the Western Powers were 
occupying Constantinople and the Greeks were 
invading Asia Minor. 

We are now better able to understand how 
Moslem thinkers, combining the Western con- 
cept of nationality with the traditional Islamic 
idea of Dar-ul-Islam, have evolved a new 
synthesis of the two, expressed by the term 
“Pan-Islamic Nationalism.’ Of course this 
idea has been evolved so recently that it has 
not been doctrinally worked out. Neverthe- 
less, it is visible throughout the Moslem world, 
is gaining strength, and shows every indication 
of becoming of great importance in the near 
future. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 


ITH the Moslem world thus profoundly 

stirred during the period before 1914, 
the Great War obviously aggravated an already 
critical situation. For a moment it looked as 
though there would be a general explosion 
throughout the Moslem East when Turkey 
entered the lists and the Sultan-Caliph issued 
a formal summons to the “Holy War.” This 
explosion was averted because most of the 
Moslem leaders realized that the Great War 
was a struggle in which they had no direct 
concern, fought by rival European Powers 
which had all shown aggressive designs against 
Moslem peoples. Accordingly, far-sighted 
Moslems concluded that it would be better to 
let the West fight out its quarrel, weaken it- 
self, and reveal fully its future intentions. 
Meanwhile Islam could bide its time, grow in 
strength, and await the morrow. 

As the war drew toward its close many of 
the Moslem leaders hoped that Islam might 
get something out of the peace settlement be- 
cause of the liberal principles which the 
Allied statesmen had proclaimed, and because 
of the specific promises made to the Arabs 
and even to the beaten Turks. But when the 
war was over and the Allies had won, it soon 
leaked out that at the very time when the 
Allied leaders were making their liberal 


speeches they had been negotiating a series 
of secret treaties partitioning the Near East 
between them; and in the peace conferences 
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which closed the war it was these secret 
treaties, not the liberal speeches, which deter- 
mined the Oriental settlement, resulting (on 
paper at least) in the total subjugation of the 
Near and Middle East to European political 
control. 

The wave of wrath which thereupon rolled 
over the East was not confined to angry pro- 
tests and sporadic rioting, as had been the case 
before 1914. On the contrary, open re- 
bellion at once began. Egypt and the Arab 
lands flamed into insurrections which were put 
down only by large European armies after 
much fighting. In Asia Minor the Turkish 
nationalists under “Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
defied the peace treaties and put up a suc- 
cessful resistance. In Tripoli and Morocco 
revolts broke out which drove the Italian and 
Spanish colonial authorities to the coast. 
And, behind these open revolts, there was 
visible such a menacing temper throughout 
the Moslem world that the European Powers 
became increasingly alarmed lest the whole 
East catch fire. The result has been a dis- 
tinct whittling down of the settlements im- 
posed by the peace treaties upon the Near 
Eastern peoples. Already England has come 
to terms with the Arabs of Mesopotamia and 
is offering Egypt qualified independence, 
France has evacuated her allotted share of 
Asia Minor and has made peace with the 
Turkish nationalists, while both Powers are 
contemplating a restoration of Turkey to a 
position of genuine independence. In India, 
likewise, Britain is striving to allay the mil- 
itant unrest which has spread among both 
Mohammedans and Hindus by far-reaching 
concessions amounting almost to self-govern- 
ment. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH EUROPE 


ND this conciliatory attitude of the Euro- 
pean Powers will probably be continued 

and will result in further concessions to 
Moslem aspirations. Europe is coming to 
realize that the Great War has produced an 
entirely new situation in the East. Not only 
is Europe’s material strength greatly dimin- 
ished; her moral standing has likewise been 
gravely weakened. The Great War has shat- 
tered European prestige in the East and has 
opened the eyes of Orientals to the weaknesses 
of the West. To the Orient the war was a 
gigantic course of education. For one thing, 
millions of Orientals and negroes were taken 
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from the remotest jungles of Asia and Africa to 
serve as soldiers and laborers in the White 
Man’s War. Though the bulk of these aux- 
iliaries were used in colonial operations, more 
than a million of them were brought to Europe 
itself. Here they killed white men, raped white 
women, tasted white luxuries, learned white 
weaknesses—and went home to tell their 
people the whole story. Asia and Africa to- 
day know Europe as they never knew it before, 


and we may be sure that they will make use of . 


their new knowledge. The most serious factor 
in the situation is that the Orient realizes that 
the famous Versailles “ Peace’’ which purports 
to have pacified Europe is no peace, but rather 
an unconstructive, unstatesmanlike futility, 
that left old sores unhealed and even dealt 
fresh wounds. Europe to-day lies debilitated 
and uncured, while Asia and Africa see in this 
a standing incitement to rash dreams and 
violent action. 

To all this must be added another ominous 
factor—Russian Bolshevism. The extent and 
character of Bolshevist influence in the Orient 
are as yet imperfectly appreciated in the West. 
It is usually thought of as purely political. 
But it is much more than that. We have al- 


ready discussed the momentous economic, so- 


cial, and cultural changes which have occurred 
in the Orient during the past half-century. 
The inevitable result of these changes has 
been social unrest, which had become dis- 
tinctly noticeable even before 1914. And of 
course the Great War enormously aggravated 
social unrest just as it did political unrest. In 
many parts of the Near East, especially, society 
was reduced to the verge of chaos. 


THE RUSSIAN PLAN 


NTO this seething turmoil there now came 

the sinister influence of Russian Bolshe- 
vism, marshalling all this diffused unrest by 
systematic methods for definite ends. Bol- 
shevism was frankly out for a world-revolution 
and the destruction of Western civilization. 
To attain this objective the Bolshevist leaders 
not only launched direct assaults on the West, 
but also planned flank attacks in Asia and 
Africa. They believed that if the East could 
be set on fire, not only would Soviet Russia 
gain valuable allies but also the economic re- 
percussion on the West, already shaken by the 
war, would be so terrific that industrial col- 
lapse would ensue, thereby throwing Europe 
open to revolution. 
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No sooner was the Soviet Government es- 
tablished at the end of 1917, therefore, than 
it began building up an elaborate propaganda 
system which soon stretched to every corner of 
the East. No possible source of discontent 
was overlooked. Strictly “Red” doctrines like 
the dictatorship of the proletariat were very 
far from being the only weapons in Bolshe- 
vism’s armory. Since what was first wanted 
was the overthrow of Western political and 
economic power in the Orient, Pan-Islamic 
and nationalist opponents of European gov- 
ernments were excellent allies and were ac- 
cordingly supported even though their aims 
were not at all Bolshevistic in character. 

Bolshevist policy in the East has, in fact, two 
objectives: one immediate—the destruction of 
Western political and economic power; the 
other ultimate—the Bolshevizing of the Orien- 
tal masses and the consequent destruction of 
the native upper and middle classes, precisely 
as has been done in Russia and as is planned 
for the countries of the West. As a matter of 
fact, Bolshevist policy has already entered its 
second stage in the Caucasus, Armenia, and 
Turkestan, where Bolshevist governments have 
been established, the upper and middle classes 
crushed, and the social revolution put into 
effect. 

Of course these danger-signals have not 
been lost upon the nationalist and Pan-Islamist 
leaders in various parts of the Orient who at 
first welcomed Moscow’s aid so enthusiasti- 
cally against the Western Powers. These 
leaders are beginning to realize that Russian 
Bolshevism may prove a worse peril than 
Western imperialism to their patriotic as- 
pirations. They no longer feel sure of their 
own peoples. At first sight the possible 
Bolshevizing of the East may seem impossible, 
because the numbers of class-conscious “ pro- 
letarians”’ in the East are very small, while 
the Communist philosophy is virtually un- 
intelligible to the Oriental masses as a whole. 
Nevertheless, the very existence of Soviet 
Russia is a warning not to be disregarded. In 
Russia an infinitesimal Communist minority has 
succeeded in maintaining an iron dictatorship 
over a vast indifferent or hostile popula- 
tion. Now the East is politically and so- 
cially much like Russia. There is the same 
dense ignorance of the masses; the same ab- 
sence of a large and powerful middle class; the 
same popular acquiescence in the rule of 
despotic minorities. Finally, there are the 
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ominous examples of Bolshevized Armenia, 
Caucasus, and Turkestan. 

All this has made Oriental nationalists from 
Turkey to India much more wary in their 
dealings with Moscow, and if no other issues 
were involved there can be little doubt that 
erstwhile friendship would long since have 
been transformed into open enmity. Unfor- 
tunately, the Eastern nationalists feel them- 
selves between the Bolshevist devil and the 
Western imperialist deep sea. The upshot 
has been that they have tried to play off one 
against the other—driven toward Moscow by 
every Western aggression; driven toward the 
West by every Soviet coup of Lenin. Western 
statesmen should keep this vividly in mind 
while formulating their Eastern policies. 

Certainly, any extensive spread of Bolshe- 
vism in the East would be a terrible misfor- 
tune both for the Orient and for the world at 
large. If the triumph of Bolshevism would 
mean barbarism in the West, in the East it 
would spell downright savagery. The sudden 
release of the ignorant, brutal Oriental masses 
from their traditional restraints of religion 
and custom, and the submergence of the 
relatively small upper and middle classes by 
the flood of social revolution would mean the 
destruction of all Oriental civilization and cul- 
ture, and a plunge into an abyss of anarchy 
from which the East could emerge only after 
generations, perhaps centuries. 

Such is the situation to-day: an East, torn by 
the conflict between new and old, menaced by 
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Bolshevism, and facing a West riven with 
dissension and sick from its mad _ follies. 
Probably never before have the relations be- 
tween Orient and Occident contained so many 
incalculable, even cataclysmic, possibilities. 
The key-note of the modern Orient is: Change. 
The “Immovable. East”’ has been moved at 
last—moved to its very depths. Islam is to- 
day in full transition, flux, ferment, more 
sudden and profound than any it has hitherto 
The Moslem world, mentally and spir- 
itually quiescent for almost a thousand years, is 
once more astir, once more on the march. 

Whither? Wedonot know. Who would be 
bold enough to prophesy the outcome of this 
vast ferment—political, economic, social, re- 
ligious, and much more besides? All that we 
may wisely venture is to observe, describe, and 
analyze the various elements in the great 
transition. 

Yet surely this is much. To view, however 
empirically, the mighty transformation at 
work; to group its multitudinous aspects in 
some sort of relativity; to follow the red 
threads of tendency running through the 
tangled skein, is to gain at least provisional 
knowledge and acquire capacity to grasp the 
significance of future developments as they 
shall successively arise. 

“To know is to understand””—and to hope: 
to hope that this present travail, vast and 
ill-understood, may be but the birth-pangs of 
a truly renascent East taking its place in a re- 
nascent world. 








LOOKING AHEAD IN INDUSTRY 


Things to be Done to Insure Steady Prosperity. 
Chemistry’s Promise of New Sources of Wealth 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


LOT of people believe that the era of 
hard times is on the wane; that 
prosperity is returning; and that 
before long the industries of the na- 
tion will be traveling ahead over 

new roads at a faster pace than they have ever 
before attained. If this is true, it follows that 
much hard work and many misfortunes will be 
eliminated by clearly looking ‘into the future 
and correctly foreseeing events. Too many 
of us arrive at conclusions before we have 
given careful consideration to the facts. The 
tendency is to substitute snap judgment for 
original thinking. The exercise of optimism is 
a valuable habit, but it must be tempered with 
judgment and based on a foundation of true 
facts. 

The story of the industrial and commercial 
development of the United States is the most 
marvelous tale in all history. Looking over 
the span of half a century, we find that che na- 
tion’s wealth has increased from thirty to three 
hundred billion dollars. Our wealth per capita 
has increased from $780 to $2,839. We produce 
twenty times as much coal, forty-three times 
as much copper, twenty-two times as much pig 
iron, and five hundred times as much steel as we 
did fifty years ago. The annual value of our 
manufactured products is fifteen times as great 
as it was then, while in addition we have estab- 
lished or developed hundreds of new indus- 
tries like the cement, beet-sugar, rice, natural 
gas, motion-picture, radio, and aeronautic, and 
other businesses too numerous to mention. 

While our population has increased 174 per 
cent., our miles of steam-railroad tracks have 
increased 375 per cent. While our population 
has only a little more than doubled, our expen- 
ditures for the maintenance of our public 
schools has increased twelve-fold. To-day our 
railroads, with the aid of 2,000,000 men, are 
handling 400,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight 
each year. If we were to go back to the old 
method of packing this freight on the backs 
of men or grimals, we would be compelled to 


employ 1,250,000,000 men to handle the goods 
now transported from place to place in this 
country. The cost to the public for handling 
freight has decreased from $3 to about 14 
cents per ton per mile during the last fifty 
years. 

We might present columns of similar facts 
no less hopeful in character, and which would 
make just as pleasant reading, but we act in 
error when we ignore the other side of the pic- 
ture. Notwithstanding our great industrial 
progress and our having attained a compara- 
tively high level of scientific knowledge, we 
have developed into a nation of wasters. While 
our wealth is ten times what it was fifty years 
ago, our public debt is also ten times as great 
as it was then. Gold is an important com- 
modity, and our production of this metal last 
year was less than it was in 1870. Whereas 
then, only 24 per cent. of our people lived in 
cities and towns, to-day approximately 52 per 
cent. of our population reside in incorporated 
communities. We are cutting down the num- 
ber of accidents in industry, stamping out dis- 
ease, lengthening the span of the average 
human life, lessening the drudgery of labor, and 
converting former luxuries intoevery-day neces- 
sities; however, we still wear the yoke of cor- 
rupt politics, permit ward-heelers to make laws 
for us, and continue to use the barbarous strike 
as a weapon for settling industrial disputes. 
These and a hundred other inhuman and un- 
economical practices burden our lives and pre- 
sent us with problems that must be met and 
solved if we would continue our way onward 
to an era of unparalleled achievements. 

Business has shown some improvement in 
recent months, but there is no basis for the be- 
lief that the recovery will go ahead at an 
equally rapid pace. What we need is an im- 
provement that is slow and sure rather than a 
speedy inflation which necessarily must be 
followed by a secondary depression which would 
bring with it a large share of untold misery and 
disappointment. As a result of the war, the 
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world is still impoverished in property and 
man-power. All of the great nations are 
staggering under the burden of record debts, 
and chaos exists in many of the countries of 
Europe. The readjustment that has been 
taking place has not yet brought a proper 
balance in economic conditions, and as a result 
we are still in a time when we must exercise 
extreme care and caution. In the matter of 
many of our greatest problems, we have done 
nothing more than merely make gestures to- 
ward remedies. It is essential that we actu- 
ally advance by taking steps rather than that 
we continue to be satisfied with standing still 
and simply making motions. 

When the war started, the national debts of 
the leading nations totaled $44,000,000,000. 
When the war ended, the national debts of 
these same nations totaled $225,000,000,000. 
It will take more than mere wishing to get the 
peoples of the earth back to a condition of 
sound prosperity. We cannot bring back the 
ten million men who were killed on the battle- 
fields in France and Belgium, but we can repair 
the material losses brought about by the war. 
The world debt can be paid through hard work, 
and never was there a time when so much 
wealth could be produced with such a small 
expenditure of human energy. Through his 
mastery of science and engineering, man has 
been able to multiply his productive capacity 
many fold. 

If we but look back a moment, it will be 
found that most of the scientific developments 
which have radically changed our mode of liv- 
ing are products of the last generation. Each 
day we are perfecting new devices, and the more 
tools we have to work with, the faster we ad- 
vance. Right now we are at the edge of an 
amazing future. The questions arise: What 
forms of energy will we use? How will we 
travel, and what will be our mode of life? 
Will medical science lengthen our lives, or will 
our speed of living shorten them? Unless 
master-criminals gain control of the earth, and 
bring about a reaction in science and en- 
gineering, life to-morrow will be totally dif- 
ferent from life to-day, and America will lead 
the coming era of world development. 

We have nearly one half of all the probable 
coal in the world, and we produce normally 60 
per cent. of the world’s petroleum, 45 per 
cent. of the world’s output of iron ore, 70 per 
cent. of the world’s copper, 58 per cent. of the 
world’s cotton crop, about 40 per cent. of the 
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world’s annual cut of timber, and more wheat, 
corn, and potatoes than any other nation on 
earth, which indicates plainly that we hold an 
enviable lead in the production of life’s chief 
essentials. 

But again we must look at the other side of 
the picture. Great Britain controls in gold, 
nickel, tin, tungsten, and asbestos. The United 
States is also deficient in graphite, manganese, 
potash, and platinum. We grow no rubber, 
and it is easy to imagine what would happen 
to our motor industry, which has now become a 
necessary part of our transportation system, 
if we should be cut off from the sources of sup- 
ply in South America and the Far East. It is 
probable our oil supplies will be pretty well ex- 
hausted in twenty years, and there is reason to 
believe that in the near future, the nation that 
controls the oil of the world will control the 
commerce of the world. 

In this day of progress, no nation can main- 
tain the lead industrially unless it is chemically 
independent. Here in the United States, while 
the chemical industry ranks second in all of our 
businesses in the matter of total capital in- 
vested in manufacturing, the production of the 
finer chemicals has been left largely to foreign 
hands. More than one third of our total in- 
vestment in chemical plants is tied up in the 
manufacture of gas. One fourth as much is 
invested in the business of refining petroleum. 
Less than 7 per cent. of the total value of the 
nation’s so-called chemical products comes from 
the production of the finished article, such as re- 
fined camphor, synthetic oils, perfumery bases, 
photographic chemicals, and the salts of the 
finer metals. In the year preceding the com- 
mencement of the World War, the United States 
imported 5,500 different kinds of chemicals. 
The value of these imports was more than 
$100,000,000 greater than the entire value of all 
of our domestic manufactures in chemical plants 
that same year. Surely we should no longer be 
content with a huge output of only the coarser 
chemicals. It is foolish to sell Europe enor- 
mous supplies of a crude product netting us a 
small profit, and then purchase from the for- 
eigners at a much larger profit to them the fin- 
ished articles made from our own raw materials. 

It is quite certain that the destiny of America 
lies more in the hands of our chemists than in 
those of the members of any other profession 
or business fraternity. We must look to our 
chemists to make us free industrially. At the 
present time, a number of our basic industries 
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would be seriously crippled, if not destroyed, 
in a few months’ time, if we should be shut off 
by any force or power from the other countries 
of the earth. Our agriculture is dependent 
upon potash and nitrate, and we are obliged 
to get our supplies of these essential materials 
from Europe and South America. Very few of 
us think of mica as being an important ma- 
terial, but our electrical industry would be in a 
sad plight if it could obtain no mica, and that 
is what could happen if one or two foreign na- 
tions should refuse to supply our requirements. 
Quicksilver, graphite, and various other miner- 
als come to us from abroad, and practically all 
of these things are necessary in our every-day 
life. While it is not likely that other nations 
will refuse to sell us what we need, it is not at 
all impossible for a situation to arise where 
some of our great industries will be placed at 
the mercy of a foreign monopoly. 

The United States uses 1,000,000 pounds of 
camphor annually for medical purposes, but 
Japan controls the world’s camphor supply, 
which it draws from the Island of Formosa. 
Aside from its use for medicine, camphor is 
employed largely in the manufacture of cellu- 
loid. Japan not only fixes the price of cam- 
phor, but decides just how much we may have 
each year. In other words, the rate of develop- 
ment of certain of our industries that use cam- 
phor is dependent on the good-will of a foreign 
nation. Here is where science comes in. Aside 
from being satisfied with a promising effort to 
raise camphor trees in several of our Southern 
states, our chemists are making progress in the 
development of a method to secure camphor 
from turpentine by a new synthetic process. 

But the great work of the chemist, the en- 
gineer, and the research scientist in the im- 
mediate future lies in our two most important 
fields—food and fuel. Without food we can- 
not live. Without fuel we cannot progress. 
Considerably more than one half of the na- 
tion’s total effort is devoted to producing food 
and manufacturing energy of one kind or an- 
other. The prices of these two basic commodi- 
ties depend on the efficiency of the processes 
employed, and the cost of practically every- 
thing else that we use or consume is based on 
the prices of food and fuel. . 

Each day the chemist is improving the 
quality and quantity of ourfood supply. Most 
of us drink milk, and if we don’t get the liquid 
within a day or two after it has been milked 
from the cow, we find it spoiled. Now it is 
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proposed that we go to South America and the 
far ends of the earth, where milk can be bought 
cheap, and there so process this milk that the 
fluid is divided into its component parts, ship- 
ped to us here in safety from spoilage; then the 
parts are again united, and we drink the milk 
with safety and with relish. In other words, 
we propose to make it possible to break the 
milk down and box it as we would the parts of 
a great machine, and later assemble the parts, 
again creating the original article. 

The chemist has learned and is trying to 
teach us that fat is fat, whether it comes from 
a cotton seed, a cocoanut, a peanut, or a cow. 
We are asked to view milk as a food rather than 
a beverage. Of the 87 billion pounds of milk 
produced in the United States each year, only 
43 per cent. goes direct to the consumer as whole 
milk. A small part of the remainder is eva- 
porated and put up in cans, converted into 
cheese or manufactured into ice cream. But 
37 per cent. of this total milk supply remains as 
skimmed milk which is either fed to stock or 
thrown away. The farmer claims that the 
milk thus utilized goes to man indirectly as 
food, but science has discovered that the diges- 
tive organs of animals are constructed to as- 
similate many forms of food which the human 
system cannot use. Therefore, with thousands 
of children in this country suffering from under- 
nutrition, why should we feed even skimmed 
milk to animals when humans need it so badly . 
and animals can eat other things? 

Now we know that the energy-producing 
carbohydrates, muscle-making proteins, and 
mineral salts in milk, which build bone and 
teeth, are just as essential to the human diet 
as the fat in the milk. Lately we have heard 
much about vitamines, and practically all of 
the water-soluble vitamines and half of the 
fat-soluble vitamines remain in the skimmed 
product. If we must skim a large part of our 
milk, it is up to the chemist to show us how to 
get fat from vegetables and put it into the 
skimmed milk so that the resulting product 
again becomes palatable. There is a limit to 
the number of cows we can raise in the United 
States. At present we are short 6,000,000 of 
these animals. On the other hand, there is 
practically no limit to the amount of fat- 
producing vegetables we can grow. This is 
only one of hundreds of problems of waste that 
must occupy the minds of chemists right now. 

And speaking of waste and the opportunities 
to create new wealth, we must not overlook the 
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great values that lie in the water-world. Sev- 
enty-one per cent. of the area of the earth’s 
surface is covered by water, and this area con- 
tains the largest animals that were ever known 
to exist. The population of our seas is far 
greater than that of our land areas, and most 
denizens of the deep can be made to furnish 
food, leather, oil, bones, fertilizer, and other 
substances useful toman. From the viewpoint 
of food, there is no characteristic difference 
between fish-flesh and the flesh of any other 
animal. It is chiefly made up of protein and 
water, and pound for pound there is nearly as 
much protein in fish-meat as in beefsteak. In 
fact, the greatest of all sea animals, the whale, 
was once a land animal and still has many of 
the characteristics of the horse and the cow. 
It is a mammal, the young calves feeding upon 
the milk of the mother. It breathes air, and 
must come to the surface to get its breath. 
Its flesh is strictly meat and not fish, and one 
large whale will easily yield six tons of edible 
meat. 

And while talking of meat, and hides, and the 
utilization of waste areas, let us give a thought 
to the creation of wealth from raising reindeer. 
In recent years there has been a steady decrease 
in the total livestock on American farms. 
Throughout the world, reclamation is steadily 
diminishing the total acres available for graz- 
ing cattle. While the situation to-day is not 
alarming, it is best we look ahead. Up in 
Alaska are 200,000 square miles of frozen land 
that is practically valueless except for use as a 
grazing ground for reindeer. These animals, 
while related to caribou, have not been wild for 
centuries. They are not game, but are domes- 
tic animals and are a source of food and cloth- 
ing as well as beasts of burden. The reindeer 
is the only domesticated animal which thrives 
in Arctic latitudes. Unlike other domestic 
animals, it does not depend on man for food or 
shelter. More than twenty years ago, 1,280 
reindeer were brought into Alaska from across 
Bering Strait. Now there are 200,000 reindeer 
in our northernmost possession. 

If someone were suddenly to show America 
how it could add a grazing area to its domain 
equal in size to California and Nevada com- 
bined, the news would be flashed as a matter of 
unmeasured importance. Yet the establish- 
ment of reindeer-raising in Alaska means just 
that thing. The estimated grazing area of 
this territory totals 128,000,000 acres, which 
means that if we allow only one reindeer to 
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every 32 acres, the region will support at least 
4,000,000 of these animals. Thousands of 
pounds of reindeer meat are now reaching the 
States from Alaska, and this industry is only 
in its infancy. Reindeer meat in Scandinavia 
is the highest priced meat on the market. 

It is the scientist and the engineer who will 
bring about a much-needed “ back-to-the-farm’’ 
movement in this country. At present our 
towns and cities contain approximately seven 
million more inhabitants than our rural dis- 
tricts, whereas only ten years ago our farming 
population was five millions ahead. The drift 
to the urban centres forebodes trouble unless it 
is checked. A nation that is independent in 
its supplies of food is in a much stronger posi- 
tion than a nation which excels in manufacture. 
However, although only 30 per cent. of our 
people are directly engaged in farming, the 
agricultural industry still provides a means of 
livelihood for 49 per cent. of our population. 
Farming is the one outstanding business where 
the people in it have failed generally to use 
what might be called the by-products of the 
industry. 

It cannot be denied, however, that progress 
has been made in the development of American 
agriculture. In 1830 it took three hours of 
labor to raise a bushel of wheat. This has been 
reduced to less than ten minutes, and the same 
thing is true of practically all of our other 
crops. Five years ago the farmers in Louisiana 
did not realize that their soil was especially 
adapted to the cultivation of Indian corn. Now 
Louisiana ranks as one of the great corn-pro- 
ducing states. Diversified farming is making 
the South independent of cotton and tobacco. 

Thanks to science and the skill of the en- 
gineer, the farming methods of to-morrow will 
bear little resemblance to the slow and labori- 
ous agricultural processes of past years. Each 
day shows progress in the effort to develop 
farming into a twelve months-a-year occupa- 
tion, rather than a business entailing three 
months of idleness. Mechanical means are 
supplanting animal labor. Already there are 
farms on which there are no horses at all. In 
the past, physical strength was the chief es- 
sential in farming; in the future the chief re- 
quisites will be brains, pluck, and perseverance. 

In the old days, man-labor was used to con- 
struct ditches and remove stumps and rocks. 
Now expert workmen using explosives, power 
boring machines, and other equipment, are able 
to remove stumps at the rate of from 200 to 
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1,000 aday. One boring machine replaces ten 
men boring holes by hand. The power tren- 
chers used to construct ditches will dig from 30 
to go rods of tile trench 3 feet deep in a single 
day. One farmer cannot afford to purchase 
machines of this kind, so groups of them have 
gotten together under the plan of codperative 
ownership of farm machinery. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, some of the owners 
of large ranches have installed mechanical 
feeding plants. In one instance a scheme has 
been developed whereby 5,000 hogs can be fed 
in an hour. A system of paddles in motion 
keeps the feed stirred so that some of the hogs 
don’t get the fat while some get the lean. But 
while the advances in farm machinery have 
been startling, the progress made by science 
in the development of new crops, more effective 
methods of culture, and the application of re- 
medies for plant pests, has been even more 
amazing. The Old World has been searched 
for plants to introduce into the United States. 
Such exploratory work has brought us durum 
wheat from Russia, longstaple cotton from 
Egypt, alfalfa from Central Asia and Peru, 
rices from Japan, navel oranges from Brazil, 
Sudan grass from Egypt, and several hundred 
varieties of soy beans from China and other 
parts of the Far East. Scientists searched 
twenty years for the date now being introduced 
in America. The choicest varieties of date- 
palm offshoots have been brought here from the 
Nile Valley and the Libyan Desert. Other 
scientists are now searching for chestnut trees 
in China, Siam, and Java, for use by Americans 
in breeding a blight-resisting hybrid chestnut 
tree to take the place of the American chestnut, 
now rapidly dying out. 

In South America, the most important 
beverage is mate, or Paraguayan tea, and the 
natives hold to the theory that the seeds of 
the “yerba mate” trees cannot be grown until 
{they have passed through the body of a bird. 
Notwithstanding this belief, mate trees are 
already being successfully grown in Florida, and 
before many years some of our people will be 
drinking mate instead of tea. It contains the 
same stimulating properties, and develops less 
tannin. 

Literally the whole world is being searched 
for new crops to enrich our agriculture. Bam- 
boo shoots have been brought here from Japan, 
China, and India, and in Florida and Cali- 
fornia we already have the makings of an in- 
fant bamboo industry. Before long, American 
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bamboo will be supplying the demand for fancy 
fish poles, canes, barrel hoops, phonograph 
needles, and furniture. A few years ago, our 
fruit growers were obliged to sell their cull 
lemons and oranges for $5 a ton. Now the an- 
nual output from the former lemon waste is 
1,500,000 pounds of citric acid, 500,000 pounds 
of citrate of lime, and 50,000 pounds of lemon 
oil. The waste oranges are turned into 
6,000,000 pounds of marmalades and jellies. 
Tomato-seed waste amounts to thousands of 
tons each year. Now we find that these seeds 
can be processed at small expense and made to 
yield an edible oil comparable with other oils 
of commerce. It cost $250,000 to introduce 
durum wheat into this country, and already 
the average value of this product totals 
$50,000,000 anually. 

In a few years many kinds of farm waste 
will be converted successfully into liquid or 
gaseous fuel. For some time alcohol has been 
manufactured in large quantities from “black- 
strap” molasses, but now we find that it is 
possible to obtain 150 pounds of potash from 
each ton of this low-grade molasses, in addition 
to the liquid fuel. During the war the price of 
potash averaged as high as $1,o00a ton. Fed- 
eral chemists have found it possible to obtain 
gas by the distillation of wheat, oat, and rye 
straws. It is not too much to expect that one 
day straw-gas and gas made from cornstalks, 
corncobs, and other vegetable matter will be 
used by farmers to supply light and heat for 
their homes, power for their stationary en- 
gines, and fuel for their tractors and motor cars. 
Fifty pounds of straw will produce 300 cubic 
feet of gas—an amount sufficient to drive a 
light roadster fifteen miles. The next step in 
this experimental work will be the perfection of 
a method of reducing the gas to liquid form 
so that it may be carried conveniently as a 
motor fuel. — 

Corncobs in millions of tons go to waste 
every year. Now a noted chemist shows us a 
way to eliminate this loss. Furfural, a color- 
less, volatile oil with an aromatic odor, which 
heretofore has been obtained almost entirely 
from the distillation of bran with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, can be obtained from corncobs. 
This oil may have profitable commercial pos- 
sibilities in the manufacture of dyes. Com- 
bined with dimethylaniline, it can be used in 
making a green dyestuff corresponding to mal- 
achite green. A deep and fast black dye has 
been made by combining corncob furfural with 
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sulphur, and there isa possibility that other colors 
may be produced from the same source. Cellu- 
lose made from corncobs may be treated and used 
in the manufacture of films. It can also be 
made to serve as a filler for phonograph records 
and for sound-proofing between partitions. 

In no other field is there a greater opportunity 
for the application of technical intelligence than 
in agriculture. A recent survey showed that 
the loss to farm crops in the United States 
annually through insect diseases amounts to 
$1,100,000, and this figure does not include 
the damage done to our forests, to products in 
storage, and to domestic animals. The peach- 
tree borers for a decade have done $6,000,000 
damage a year, and $2,000,000 a year has been 
spent in fighting them. A short time ago it 
was discovered that this pest could be overcome 
by sprinkling fine crystals of para-dichloroben- 
zene on the soil around the base of the infected 
peach tree, and then adding a covering of earth 
to hold the gas. The substance is highly 
volatile and forms a gas when the soil is be- 
tween 74 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The gas 


is five times heavier than air and sinks down 
through the soil and destroys the borers. 
Dozens of other schemes just as effective are 
now being perfected for the use of our farmers. 


If all the wheat now destroyed annually by 
pests could be saved and made into flour, it 
would add approximately 29,463,700 bushels 
to the yearly output of the nation. 

Earlier in this article it was mentioned that 
our two primary businesses are the production 
of food and the production of energy. This 
latter activity comprises a number of related 
lines of endeavor, of which coal mining is basic. 
As I write this, the eyes of the whole nation 
are focussed on the coal industry, which has 
been largely shut down by a strike of the union- 
ized workers. The contending factions, in 
justifying their positions, have presented their 
cases with such energy that the average layman 
has been bewildered rather than informed by 
the enormous volume of data. However, a few 
fundamental thoughts arise out of the battle 
of words. The public demands cheaper coal. 
Everyone, including both the operators and the 
miners, is agreed that fuel costs must come 
down. We hear that there are too many mines 
and too many miners. The industry is not 
stabilized. Wages are too high. Mining 
methods are inefficient. Distribution and 
handling charges are excessive. All of which 
assertions may be true. 
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But the same statements have been made 
over and over again for a generation, and yet 
the situation has not been remedied. Wages 
may be forced down, mining and distribution 
methods improved, freight rates reduced, and 
still the effect on the prices of coal will not be 
sufficient or satisfying to consumers. There 
are but two real remedies. The first is to 
double the value of each ton of coal by getting 
out of it and utilizing all of the useful elements 
it contains. This will mean the end of coal 
waste. It will mean the total prohibition of the 
burning of raw coal. It will mean the elimina- 
tion of smoke and a resulting saving of millions 
of dollars. It will mean first the substitution 
of coke for coal, and finally the substitution of 
gas for coke and every other heating agent. It 
will mean the production of sufficient tar to 
furnish enough preservative to creosote every 
stick of timber that is used for any purpose in 
the United States. It will also mean an 
increase in our production of sulphate of am- 
monia, which will greatly increase our produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, and make us independent 
of foreign producers of farm fertilizers. The 
second remedy is the establishment of a bureau 
of coal economics, which would be empowered 
to collect and publish facts and figures each 
month on coal consumption, coal traffic, coal 
storage, miners’ wages and earnings, and the 
cost of living in the various coal regions. Such 
an organization is absolutely essential if we 
are serious in our aim to stabilize the coal in- 
dustry. 

Ina later story, I will endeavor to outline the 
trend and discuss the probable developments of 
the next few years in the production and utili- 
zation of various forms of energy. Here I can 
only add a few thoughts concerning the close 
relationship of coal to agriculture through the 
possibilities that lie in saving the fertilizer 
values that are now wasted in three hundred 
and more millions of tons of bituminous coal. 
It is foolish to assume that if we were to save 
all the nitrogen that is now wasted in burning 
coal raw, the market for this element would be 
so flooded with the product that the price of 
the nitrogen would be so low as to make its 
recovery an unprofitable operation. A cam- 
paign of education among our farmers would 
soon develop a market for all the nitrogen that 
can be produced from the air at Muscle Shoals 
and other plants, as well as all that can be 
saved from every ton of coal that is consumed 
in this country. 
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Aside from being one of the world’s greatest 
cost-reducers, ammonium nitrate was a chief 
essential during the war. Back of every pro- 
jectile that was hurled at the enemy was a 
propellant made by treating cotton or glycerine 
with nitric acid. Every shell that is designed 
to burst contains a proportion of nitric acid. 
But to-day our thoughts run to the use of this 
element as a fertilizer. At present we are us- 
ing more than 7,000,000 tons of fertilizer each 
year, which contains about 160,000 tons of 
nitrogen. Furthermore, the use of fertilizer 
in the United States is increasing at the rate 
of about 12 per cent. annually. 

It is likely that when our farmers become 
better informed on the subject of enriching the 
soil, they will refuse to be satisfied with fertil- 
izers that average as low as 23 per cent. am- 
monia. The whole problem is not one to be 
ignored, in the face of the fact that our fertilizer 
bill averages more than $100,000,000 each 
year, and should average ten times this amount. 
We have reached the time when our farmers 
must choose between reducing their land to a 
barren waste, or adding sufficient nitrogen to 
the soil to make it repay the cost of cultivation. 
The world’s food consumption even now is 
running beyond the capacity of the cultivated 
lands producing it. In a recent ten-year 
period, the population of the United States in- 
creased 21 per cent., while our crops increased 
but 10 per cent. In the 16 years prior to the 
commencement of the World War, the increase 
in the cast of living averaged more than 5 per 
cent. a year. 

In past years we have used cotton-seed as a 
source of nitrogenous fertilizer. Now we know 
that cotton-seed has a greater value as a food- 
stuff than as a fertilizer. On the other hand 
nitrogen is in great abundance all about us. 
Four fifths of every breath we draw, and a 
large part of our daily food is nitrogen. Above 
every seven acres of land there is as much of 
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this element in the air as the world consumes in 
a year in the form of saltpetre, the principal 
commercial form of nitrogen. Every time we 
burn a ton of good bituminous coal in a heating 
furnace or a kitchen range, we sacrifice not only 
11,000 cubic feet of gas, 9 gallons of tar, 2.08 
gallons of pure benzol and 0.56 gallon of pure 
toluol, but we also waste 25 pounds of ammon- 
ium sulphate. 

An acre of wheat land with a normal pro- 
duction of 20 bushels will yield from 27 to 30 
bushels if treated with an application of 100 
pounds of ammonium sulphate. If the am- 
monia now wasted in burning 300,000,000 tons 
of raw coal in this country annually were to be 
recovered, we would have enough fertilizer at 
hand to enrich 75,000,000 acres of agricultural 
land. 

The United States must do more fertilizing 
if our agriculture is to be maintained and in- 
creased. Prior to the war Germany was using 
188 pounds of fertilizer on each acre. Great 
Britain was using 162 pounds per acre, but here 
in the United States, only about 40 pounds of 
fertilizer is used for each acre of cultivated 
land. In 1913 a survey was made of the eight 
countries producing the largest quantities of 
potatoes per acre, and the United States stood 
the last on the list. Belgium produced 300 
bushels an acre, while the United States pro- 
duced only 92 bushels an acre. Practically 
the same is true of our other crops. All such 
facts go to prove that there is urgent need here 
in America for a greater supply of nitrogen. 
If we tackle the problem in the right way, we 
can get this nitrogen by simply stopping the 
burning of raw coal. In taking such a step we 
will not only deal a hard blow at our high-cost- 
of-living problem, but we will have taken the 
longest possible step toward the solution of a 
shameful coal muddle which for years has cast 
doubt on our boasted high degree of national 
intelligence. 





wastes. 





In a succeeding article Mr. Parsons will tell bow the application 
of science to industry will modify present practices, increasing 
individual productivity and eliminating many of our present great 
He will also discuss coming developments in the produc- 
tion and utilization of various forms of energy—THE EpiTors 
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N JULY Page received a cablegram sum- 
moning him to Washington. This message 
did not explain why his presence was: de- 
sired, nor on this point was Page ever de- 
finitely enlightened, though there were 
more or less vague statements that a “change 
of atmosphere” might better enable the Am- 
bassador to understand the problems which 
were then engrossing the State Department. 
The President had-now only a single aim 
in view. From the date of the so-called Sussex 
“pledge,” May 4, 1916, until the resumption 
of submarine warfare on February 1, 1917, 
Mr. Wilson devoted all his energies to bringing 
the warring powers together and establishing 
peace. More than one motive was inspiring 
the President in this determination. That this 
policy accorded with his own idealistic ten- 
dencies is true, and that he aspired to a position 
in history as the great “peace maker” is also 
probably the fact, but he had also more im- 
mediate and practical purposes in mind. 
Above all, Mr. Wilson was bent on keeping 
the United States out of the war; he knew that 
there was only one certain way of preserving 
peace in this country, and that was by bring- 
ing the war itself to anend. “An early peace 


is all that can prevent the Germans from 
driving us at last into the war,” Page wrote 


at about this time; and this single sentence 
gives the key to the President’s activities for 
the succeeding nine months. The negotiations 
over the Sussex had taught Mr. Wilson this 
truth. He understood that the pledge which 
the German Government had made was only 
a conditional one; that the submarine cam- 
paign had been suspended only for the pur- 
pose of giving the United States a breathing 
spell during which it could persuade Great 
Britain and France to make peace. 

“] repeat my proposal,” Bernstorff cabled 
his Government on April 26, “to suspend 
the submarine war at least for the period of 
negotiations. This would remove all danger 
of a breach [with the United States] and also 
enable Wilson to continue his labors in his 
great plan of bringing about a peace based 
upon the freedom of the seas—i.e., that for the 
future trade shall be free from all interference 
in time of war. According to the assurances 
which Wilson, through House, has given me, 
he would in that case take in hand measures 
directly against England. He is, however, 
of the opinion that it would be easier to bring 
about peace than to cause England to abandon 
the blockade. This last could only be brought 


1This is quoted from a hitherto unpublished despatch of Bernstorff’s 
to Berlin which is found among Page’s papers. 


























about by war and it is well known that the 
means of war are lacking here. A prohibition 
of exports as a weapon against the blockade 
is not possible as the prevailing prosperity 
would suffer by it. 

“The inquiries made by House have led 
Wilson to believe that our enemies would not 
be unwilling to consider peace. In view of the 
present condition of affairs, | repeat that there 
is only one possible course, namely, that Your 
Excellency [Von Jagow] empower me to declare 
that we will enter into negotiations with the 
United States touching the conduct of the 
submarine war while the negotiations are pro- 
ceeding. This would give us the advantage 
that, the submarine war being over Mr. Wil- 
son’s head, like the sword of Damocles, would 
impel him at once to take in hand the task of 
mediation.” 

This dispatch seems sufficiently to explain all 
the happenings of the summer and winter of 
1916-1917. It was sent to Berlin on April 
26; the German Government gave the Sussex 
“pledge” on May 4, eight days afterward. 
In this reply Germany declared that she would 
now expect Mr. Wilson to bring pressure upon 
Great Britain to secure a mitigation or suspen- 
sion of the British blockade, and to this Wilson 
promptly and energetically replied that he 
regarded the German promise as an uncon- 
ditional ohe and that the Government of the 
United States “cannot for a moment entertain, 
much less discuss, a suggestion that respect 
by German naval authorities for the rights of 
citizens of the United States upon the high 
seas should in any way or in the slightest de- 
gree he made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other Government affecting the rights 
of neutrals and non-combatants. Respon- 
sibility in such matters is single not joint; 
absolute not relative.” 

This reply gave satisfaction to both the 
United States and the countries of the Allies, 
and Page himself regarded it as a master stroke. 
“The more | think of it,” he wrote on May 17th, 
“the better the strategy of the President 
appears, in his latest (and last) note to Ger- 
many. They laid a trap for him and he caught 
them in their own trap. The Germans had 
tried to ‘put it up’ to the President to commit 
the first unfriendly act. He now ‘puts it 
up’ tothem. And this is at last bound to end 
the controversy if they sink another ship 
unlawfully. The French see this clearly and 
so do the best English, and it has produced a 
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The 


The future? 
German angling for peace will prove futile. 
They’ll have another fit of fury. Whether they 
will again become reckless or commit ‘mis- 
takes’ with their submarines will depend 
partly on their fury, partly on their fear to make 
a breach with the United States, but mainly on 


most favorable impression. 


the state of their submarine fleet. How many 
have the English caught and destroyed? That’s 
the main question after all. The English view 
may not be fair to them. But nobody here 
believes that they will long abstain from the 
luxury of crime.” 

It is thus apparent that when the Germans 
practically demanded, as a price of their ab- 
stention from indiscriminate submarine war- 
fare, that Mr. Wilson should move against 
Great Britian in the matter of the blockade, 
they realized the futility of any such step, 
and that what they really expected to obtain 
was the presidential mediation for peace. 
President Wilson at once began to move in 
this direction. On May 27, three weeks after 
the Sussex “pledge,” he made an address in 
Washington before the League to Enforce 
Peace, which was intended to lay the basis for 
his approaching negotiations. It was in this 
speech that he made the statement that the 
United States was “not concerned with the 
causes and the objects” of the war. “The 
obscure fountains from which its stupendous 
flood has burst forth we are not interested 
to search for or to explain.” This was an- 
other of those unfortunate sentences which 
made the President such an unsympathetic 
figure in the estimation of the Allies and seemed 
to indicate to them that he had no appreciation 
of the nature of the struggle. Though this 
attitude of non-partisanship, of equal balance 
between the accusations of the allies and 
Germany, was intended to make the President 
acceptable as a mediator, the practical re- 
sult was exactly the reverse, for Allied states- 
men turned from Wilson as soon as those sen- 
tences appeared in print. The fact that this 
same oration specified the “freedom of the 
seas’’ as one of the foundation rocks of the 
proposed new settlement only accentuated 
this unfavorable attitude. 

This then was clearly the ‘“atmosphere”’ 
which prevailed in Washington at the time that 
Page was summoned home. But Page’s letters 
of this period indicate how little sympathy 
he entertained for such negotiations. “It is 
quite apparent,” he had recently written to 
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Colonel House, “that nobody in Washington 
understands the war. Come over and find 
out.” Extracts from a letter which he wrote 
to his brother, Mr. Henry A. Page, of Aberdeen, 
North Carolina, are especially interesting 
when placed side by side with the President’s 
statements of this particular time. These 
passages show that a two years’ close observa- 
tion of the Prussians in action had not changed 
Page’s opinion of their motives or of their 
methods; in 1916, as in 1914, Page could see 
in this struggle nothing but a colossal buc- 
caneering expedition on the part of Germany. 
“As | look at it,”’ he wrote, “our dilly dallying 
is likely to get us into war. The Germans 
want somebody to rob. They’ve robbed 
Belgium and are still robbing it of every penny 
they can lay their hands on. They robbed 
Poland and Serbia—two very poor countries 
which didn’t have much. They set out to 
rob France and have so far been stopped from 
getting to Paris. If they got to Paris there 
wouldn’t be thirty cents worth of movable 
property there in a week, and they’d levy fines 
of millions of francs a day. Their military 
scheme and teaching and open purpose is 
to make somebody pay for their vast military 
outlay of the last forty years. They must 
do that or go bankrupt. Now it looks as if 
they would go bankrupt. But in a little while 
they may be able to bombard New York and 
demand billions of dollars to refrain from 
destroying the city. That’s the richest place 
left to spoil. 

“Now they say that—quite openly and quite 
frankly. Now if we keep ‘neutral’ to a high- 
wayman—what do we get for our pains? 
That’s the mistake we are making. If we 
had sent Bernstorff home the day after the 
Lusitania was sunk and recalled Gerard and 
begun to train an army, we'd have had no 
more trouble with them. But since they have 
found out that they can keep usdiscussing things 
forever and a day, they will keep us discussing 
things till they are ready. We are very 
simple; and we'll get shot for it yet.” 

“The prestige and fear of the United States 
has gone down, down, down—disappeared; 
and we are regarded as ‘discussors,’ incapable 
of action, scared to death of war. That’s all 
the invitation that robbers, whose chief 
business is war, want—all the invitation 


they need. These devils are out for robbery— 
and you don’t seem to believe it in the United 
States: that’s the queer thing. 


This neutrality 
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business makes us an easy mark. As soon as 
they took a town in Belgium, they asked for 
all the money in the town, all the food, all 
the movable property; and they’ve levied a 
tax every month since on every town and made 
the town government borrow the money to 
pay it. If a child in a town makes a dis- 
respectful remark, they fine the town an extra 
$1,000. They haven’t got enough so far to 
keep them going flush; and they won’t unless 
they get Paris—which they can’t do now. 
If they got London, they’d be rich; they 
wouldn’t leave a shilling and they’d make all 
the rich English get all the money they can 
abroad. This is the reason that Frenchmen 
and Englishmen prefer to be killed by the 
100,000. Inthe country over which their army 
has passed a crow would die of starvation and 
no-human being has ten cents of real money. 
The Belgian Commission is spending more than 
100 million dollars a year to keep the Belgians 
alive—only because they are robbed every day. 
They have a rich country and could support 
themselves but for these robbers. That’s 
the meaning of the whole thing. And yet 
we treat them as if they were honorable 
people. It’s only a question of time and of 
power when they will attack us, or the Canal, 
or South America. Everybody on this side 
the world knows that. And they are ‘yielding’ 
to keep us out of this war so that England will 
not help us when they (the Germans) get ready 
to attack America. 

“There is the strangest infatuation in the 
United States with Peace—the strangest il- 
lusion about our safety without preparation.” 

Several letters to Colonel House show the 
state of the British mind on the subject of the 
President’s peace proposals: 


To Edward M. House 


London, 25, May, 1916. 
Dear House: 

No utterance by anybody has so stirred the 
people of this kingdom for many months as 
Sir Edward Grey’s impromptu speech last night 
in the House of Commons about Peace, when he 
called the German Chancellor a first-class liar. 
I sent you to-day a clipping from one of the 
morning papers. Every paper | pick up com- 
pliments Sir Edward Grey. Everyone says, 
“We must fight to a finish.” The more sensa- 
tional press intimates that any Englishman 
who uses the word “peace” ought to be shot. 
You have never seen such a rally as that 




















which has taken place in response to Sir Ed- 
ward’s cry. In the first place, as you know, he 
is the most gentle of all the Cabinet, the last 
man to get on a “war-rampage,” the least 
belligerent and rambunctious of the whole lot. 
When be felt moved to say that there can be no 
peace till the German military despotism is 
broken, everybody from one end of the King- 
dom to the other seems to have thrown up his 
hat and applauded. Except the half-dozen 
peace-cranks in the House (Bryan sort of men) 
you can’t find a man, woman, child, or dog that 
isn’t fired with the determination to see the 
war through. The continued talk about peace 
which is reported directly and indirectly from 
Germany—coming from Switzerland, from 
Rome, from Washington—has made the Eng- 
lish and the French very angry: no, “angry”’ 
isn’t quite the right word. It has made them 
very determined. They feel insulted by the 
impudence of the Germans who seem to be 
turning heaven and earth to induce neutrals 
to take their view of peace. People are asking 
here, “If they are victorious, why doesn’t their 
fleet come out of the canal and take the seas, 
and again open their commerce? Why do they 
whimper about the blockade when they will not 
even risk a warship to break it?’’ You'll recall 
how the talk here used to be that the English 
wouldn’t wake up. You wouldn’t know ’em 
now. Your bulldog has got his grip and even 
thunder doesn’t disturb him. ~ 

Incidentally all the old criticism of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey seems to have been forgotten. You 
hear nothing but praise of him now. | am told 
that he spoke his impromptu speech last night 
with great fire and at once left the House. His 
speech has caused a greater stir than the Irish 
rebellion, showing that every Englishman feels 
that Sir Edward said precisely what every man 
feels. 

The Germans have apparently overdone 
and overworked their premature peace-efforts 
and have made things worse for them. They’ve 
overplayed their hand. 

In fact, | see no end of the war. The Allies 
are not going to quit prematurely. They won't 
even discuss the subject yet with one another, 
and the Germans, by their peace-talk of the 
sort that they inspire, simply postpone the day 
when the Allies will take the subject up. 

All the while, too, the Allies work closer and 
closer together. They'll soon be doing even 
their diplomatic work with neutrals, as a unit 
—England and France as one nation, and (on 
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great subjects) Russia and Italy also with them. 

I’ve talked lately not only with Sir Edward 
but with nearly half the other members of the 
Cabinet, and they are all keyed-up to the same 
tune. The press of both parties, too, are (for 
once) wholly agreed: Liberal and Conservative 
papers alike hold the same war-creed. 
Sincerely yours, 

WALTER H. Pace. 


To Edward M. House 


Royal Bath & East Cliff Hotel, ' 
Bournemouth, England. 
23, May, 1910. 

Dear House: 

The motor trip that the Houses, the Wal- 
laces and the Pages took about a year ago was 
the last trip (3 days) that I had had out of 
London; and I’d got pretty tired. The China 
case having been settled (and settled as we 
wanted it), | thought it a good time to try to 
get away fora week. So here Mrs. Page and | 
are—very much to my benefit. I’ve spent a 
beautiful week out of doors, on this seashore; 
and | have only about ten per cent. of the fatal 
diseases that | had a week ago. That is to 
say, I’m as sound as a dollar and feel like a 
fighting cock. 

Sir Edward was fine about the China’ case. 
He never disputed the principle of the inviola- 
bility of American ships on the high seas; but 
the Admiralty maintained that some of these 
men are officers in the German army and are 
now receiving officers’ pay. | think that that 
is probably true. Nevertheless, the Admiralty 
had bungled the case badly and Sir Edward 
simply rode overthem. They havea fine quar- 
rel among themselves and we got all we wanted 
and asked for. 

Of course, | can’t make out the Germans but 
| am afraid some huge deviltry is yet coming. 
When the English say that the Germans must 
give up their militarism, | doubt if the Germans 
yet know what they mean. They talk about 
conquered territory—Belgium, Poland and the 
rest. It hasn’t entered their heads that they’ve 
got to give up their armies and their military 
system. When this does get into their heads, 
if it ever do, | think they may so swell with 





1The China case was a kind of Trent case reversed. In 1861 the 


American ship Trent stopped a British vessel and took off Mason and 
Slidell, Confederate commissioners to Great Britain. Similarly a British 
ship, in 1916, stopped an American ship, the China, and removed several 
German subjects. As the British quickly saw the analogy, and made 
suitable amends, the old excitement over the Trent was not duplicated in 
the recent war. 
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rage at this “insult” that they may break loose 
in one last desperate effort, ignoring the United 
States, defying the universe, running amuck. 
Of course it would be foolhardy to predict this, 
but the fear of it keeps coming into my mind. 
The fear is the more persistent because, if the 
worst comes to them, the military caste and 
perhaps the dynasty itself will prefer to die in 
one last terrific onslaught rather than to make 
a peace on terms which will require the practi- 
cal extinction of their supreme power. This, | 
conceive, is the really great danger that yet 
awaits the world—if the Allies hold together 
till defeat and famine drive the Germans to the 
utmost desperation. 

In the meantime, the Allies still holding to- 
gether as they are, there’s no peace yet in the 
British and French minds. They’re after the 
militarism of Prussia—not territory nor other 
gains; and they seem likely to get it, as much 
by the blockade as by victories on land. Do 
you remember how in the Franco-Prussian war, 
Bismarck refused to deal with the French Em- 
_ peror? He demanded that representatives of 

the French people should deal with him. He 
got what he asked for and that was the last of 
the French Emperor. Neither the French nor 
the English have forgotten that. You will 
recall that the Germans starved Paris into sub- 
mission. Neither the French nor the English 
have forgotten that. These two leaves out of 
the Germans’ own book of 40 years ago— 
these two and no more—may be forced on the 
Germans themselves. They are both quite 
legitimate, too. You can read a recollection of 
both these events between the lines of the in- 
terviews that Sir Edward and Mr. Balfour 
recently gave to American newspapers. 

There is nothing but admiration here for the 
strategy of the President’s last note to Ger- 
many. That was the cleverest play made by 
anybody since the war began—clever beyond 
praise. Now he’s “got ’em.” But nobody 
here doubts that they will say, sooner or later, 
that the United States, not having forced the 
breaking of the British blockade, has not kept 
its bargain—that’s what they'll say—and it is 
in order again to run amuck. This is what the 
English think—provided the Germans have 
enough submarines left to keep up real danger. 
By that time, too, it will be clear to the Ger- 
mans that the President can’t bring peace so 
long.as only one side wishes peace. The Ger- 
mans seem to have counted much on the Irish 
uprising, which came to pass at all only because 
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of the customary English stupid bungling; and 
the net result has been only to put the mass of 
the Irish on their mettle to show that they are 
not Sinn Feiners. The final upshot will be to 
strengthen the British army. God surely is 
good to this bungling British Government. 
Wind and wave and the will of High Heaven 
seem to work for them. I begin to understand 
their stupidity and their arrogance. If your 
enemies are such fools in psychological tactics 
and Heaven is with you, why take the trouble 
to be alert? and why be modest? Whatever 
the reason, these English are now more cocky 
and confident than they’ve been before since 
the war began. They are beginning to see re- 
sults. The only question seems to be to hold 
the Allies together, and they seem to be doing 
that. In fact, the battle of Verdun has ce- 
mented them. They now have visible proof 
that the German army is on the wane. And 
they have trustworthy evidence that the block- 
ade is telling severely on the Germans. No- 
body, I think, expects to thrash ’em to a fraz- 
zle; but the almost universal opinion here is 
that the hold of militarism will be shaken loose. 
And the German High Canal Navy—what’s to 
become of that? Von Tirpitz is down and out, 
but there are thousands of Germans, I hear, 
who complain of their naval inactivity. But 
God only knows the future—I don’t. [| think 
that I do well if I keep track of the present. 

And up to this hour, we’re getting on pretty 
well with this government. The President’s 
note that bagged the Germans helped mightily. 
If he stands no more foolishness, 1’ll probably 
live to see the war through. I never got on 
better with the Foreign Office or with the whole 
government than | get on now. 

We wonder here much about the campaign, 
but we can’t do much more than wonder whom 
the Republicans will nominate. They seem, 
by a million miles or so, to lack the ideal man. 
Nor do | see what winning war-platform they 
can put together. They dare not favor war. 
They dare not favor an ignominious peace. 
The President seems to me to hold a handful of 
trumps, and unless somebody throws ’em away, 
I can’t see how he can lose—unless he lose 
through the weakness of many men he has 
about him. Nobody’s big enough for the great 
places in our government; but | sometimes feel 
that there must be a good many available men 
bigger than some that hold these great places. 
That, it seems to me, is the one visible danger 
to the President and to the party. 
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We've changed our hours and our habits 
now by act of Parliament.' We go to bed with 
the chickens and get up with the larks. Isn’t 
it characteristic that an act of Parliament 
should have been necessary to bring such a 
change? After all, the war is bringing some 
benefits. 

My kindest regards to Mrs. House, 

Yours very heartily, 
W. HP. 


P.S. The papers here this morning have 
telegrams about the President’s speech at 
Charlotte, N. C.,—especially that passage 
wherein he seemed to say that mediation in the 
war is possible. ‘The English do not see how 
there can be any mediation, nor (I confess) do 
I see. German militarism must be put down 
—I don’t mean that the German people should 
be thrashed to a frazzle nor thrashed at all. | 
find no spirit of revenge in the English. But 
this German military caste caused all the 
trouble and there can be no security in Europe 
as long as it lives in authority. That’s the 
English view. It raped nuns in Belgium, it 
took food from the people, it even now levies 
indemnities on all towns, it planned the des- 
truction of the Lusitania and it now coos like a 
sucking dove in the United States. It'll do 
anything. Now, since it has become evident 
that it is going to be beaten, it wants peace —on 
terms which will give it a continued lease of life. 
So long as the Allies hold together, that pro- 
gramme will fail. The war is not a draw. In 
another year or two the German military caste 
will be broken as the rulers of that country. 
And that caste will not be trusted in Europe 
with any professions of repentance that it may 
make. That’s the long and short of it. 

The only way we can hasten peace is—if an- 
other occasion presents itself—to get into the 
economic war and help hasten the end. No- 
body here now regards the war as a possible 


draw—as they did a while ago. 
W. HF. 


To Edward M. House 


Embassy of the United States, 
London, 30, May, 1916. 
DEAR House: 
All this peace-talk from Germany causes 
amusement here and is construed as a confes- 
sion that Germans know they have lost the war. 


1Evidently a reference to “daylight saving time,’ since become so 
general. 
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All the peace-talk that comes from the United 
States causes surprise and is taken to confirm 
the old opinion that the people in the United 
States do not yet know anything about the war. 
The President’s peace-speech before the League 
to Enforcing Peace has created confusion. 
Some things in it were so admirably said that 
the British see that he does understand; and 
some things in it seem to them to imply that 
he doesn’t in the least understand the war and 
show (as they think) that he was speaking only 
to the gallery filled with peace-cranks. They 
are, therefore, skittish about the President. 

You know how very friendly the Northcliffe 
papers have all been to us from the beginning, 
Well, they now shy off. The President’s ap- 
parent idea—as they suspect—of the possibil- 
ity of promoting peace has made them—very 
critical, to say the least. 

There isn’t any early peace in sight here, and 
the discussion of the subject at all puts the 
British and the French on edge. They are just 
beginning to see results of their fighting and of 
their blockade. They know they are going to 
win and they haven’t the slightest idea of listen- 
ing to any peace-talks on the basis of a German 
victory nor even on the basis of adraw. They 
don’t any longer consider a draw a possibility. 
They can’t quite see what the President is driv- 
ing at. Hence they say, as you will observe 
from the enclosed clippings, that he is merely 
playing politics. 

To that extent, therefore, the waters are 
somewhat muddled again. The peace-racket 
doesn’t assuage anybody: it raises doubts and 
fears—fears that we don’t understand the war 
at all. 

I can’t resist the fear that the more peace- 
talk there is now the longer peace will be in 
coming. 

But you can read these few clippings (1 do 
not send you a lot of scurrilous ones, as | might) 
as well as I can. 

Heartily yours, 


P.S. June 2, 1916. 

The confounded flurry gets worse. There is 
just now more talk in London about the Amer- 
ican (and the President’s) “inability to under- 
stand the war” and about our falling into the 
German peace-talk trap than there is about the 
war itself. The President’s sentence about 
our not being concerned with the objects of the 
war is another ‘‘too-proud-to-fight,”’ as the Eng- 
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lish view it. 1 have moods in which I lose my 
patience with them and | have to put on two 
muzzles and a tight corset to hold myself in. 

But peace-talk doesn’t go down here now, 
and the less we indulge in it, the better. The 
German peace-talk game has made the very 
word offensive to Englishmen. 

Then, too, they get more and more on edge 
as the strain becomes severer. There'll soon 


be very few sane people left in the world. 
WH. P. 


Before leaving for Washington Page discussed 
the situation personally with Sir Edward Grey 
and Lord Bryce. He has left memoranda of 
both interviews. 


Notes of a Private and Informal Conversation 
with Sir Edward Grey, at his residence, on July 
27, 1916, when I called to say goodbye before sail- 
ing on leave to the United States. 


i Sir Edward Grey went on to say 
quite frankly that two thoughts expressed in a 
speech by the President some months ago had 
had a very serious influence on British opinion. 
One thought was that the causes or objects 
of the war were of no concern to him, and the 
other was his (at least implied) endorsement 
of “the freedom of the seas,”’ which the Presi- 
dent did not define. 

Concerning the first thought, he understood 
of course that a neutral President could not 
say that he favored one side or the other: 
everybody understood that and nobody ex- 
pected him to take sides. But when the 
President said that the objects of the war did 
not concern him, that was taken by British 
public opinion as meaning a condemnation 
of the British cause, and it produced deep 
feeling. 

Concerning the “freedom of the seas,” 
he believed that the first use of the phrase was 
made by Colonel House (on his return from 
one of his visits to Berlin) but the_ public 
now regarded it as a German invention and 
it meant to the British mind a policy which 
would render British supremacy at sea of 
little value in time of war; and public opinion 
resented this. He knew perfectly well that at 
a convenient time new rules must be made 
governing the conduct of war at sea and on 
land, too. But the German idea of “the 
freedom of the seas” (“freedom” was needed 
on land also) is repulsive to the British mind. 
He mentioned these things because they had 
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produced in many minds an unwillingness, 
he feared, to use the good offices of the Presi- 
dent whenever any mediatorial service might 
be done by a neutral. The tendency of these 
remarks was certainly in that direction. Yet 
Sir Edward carefully abstained from expressing 
such an unwillingness on his own part, and the 
inference from his tone and manner, as well as 
from his habitual attitude, is that he feels no 
unwillingness to use the President’s good 
office, if occasion should arise. 

I asked what he meant by “ mediatorial”— 
the President’s offering his services or good 
offices on his own initiative? He said—No, 
not that. But the Germans might express 
to the President their willingness or even their 
definite wish to have an armistice, on certain 
terms, to discuss conditions of peace coupled 
with an intimation that he might sound the 
Allies. He did not expect the President to act 
on his own initiative, but at the request or 
at least at the suggestion of the German 
Government, he might conceivably sound the 
Allies—especially, he added, “since | am in- 
formed that the notion is wide-spread in Amer- 
ica that the war will end inconclusively— 
as a draw.” He smiled and remarked, as an 
aside, that he didn’t think that this notion 
was held by any considerable group of people 
in any other country, certainly not in Great 
Britain. 

In further talk on this subject he said that 
none of the Allies could mention peace or 
discuss peace till France should express such 
a wish; for it is the very vitals of France that 
have received and are receiving the shock 
of such an assault as was never before launched 
against any nation. Unless France was ready 
to quit, none of France’s Allies could mention 
peace, and France showed no mood to quit. 
Least of all could the English make or receive 
any such suggestion at least till her new great 
army had done its best; for until lately the 
severest fighting had not been done by the 
British, whose army had practically been held 
in reserve. There had for a long time been a 
perfect understanding between Joffre and 
Haig—that the English would wait to begin 
their offensive till the moment arrived when 
it best suited the French. 

The impression that I got from this part 
of the conversation was that Sir Edward hoped 
that I might convey to the President (as, 
of course, he could not) Sir Edward’s idea of 
the effect of these parts of the President’s 
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speech on feeling in England toward him. 
Nowhere in the conversation did he make any 
request of me. Any one, overhearing it, might 
have supposed it to be a conversation between 
two men, with no object beyond expressing 
their views. But, of course, he hoped and 
meant that I should, in my own way, make 
known to the President what he said. He 
did not say that the President’s good offices, 
when the time should come, would be un- 
welcome to him or to his government; and he 
meant, I am sure, to convey only the fear 
that by these assertions the President had 
planted an objection to his good offices in a 
large section of British opinion. 

Among the conditions of peace that Sir 
Edward himself personally would like to see 
imposed (he had not yet discussed the subject 
with any of his colleagues in the Government) 
was this: that the German Government should 
agree to submit to an impartial (neutral) 
commission or court the question, Who began 
the war and who is responsible for it? The 
German Chancellor and other high German 
officials have put it about and continue to put 
it about that England is responsible, and 
doubtless the German people at least believe 
it. All the governments concerned must 
(this is his idea) submit to the tribunal all its 
documents and other evidence bearing on the 
subject; and of course the finding of the 
tribunal must be published. 

Then he talked a good deal about the idea 
that lies behind the League for Enforcing 
Peace—in a sympathetic mood. He went on 
to point out how such a League—with force 
behind it—would at any one of three stages 
have prevented this war—(1) When England 
proposed a conference to France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, all agreed to it but Germany. 
Germany alone prevented a discussion. If the 
League to Enforce Peace had included Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Russia—there would 
have been no war; for Germany would have 
seen at once that they would all be against her. 
(2) Later, when the Czar sent the Kaiser a 
personal telegram proposing to submit their 
differences to some tribunal, a League to 
Enforce Peace would have prevented war. 
And (3) when the question of the invasion of 
Belgium came up, every signatory to the 
treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s integrity gave 
assurance of keeping the treaty—but Germany, 
and Germany gave an evasive answer. A 
League would again have prevented a war— 
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or put all the military force of all its members 
against Germany. 

Throughout the conversation, which lasted 
about an hour, Sir Edward said more than 
once, as he has often said to me, that he 
hoped we should be able to keep the friction 
between our governments at the minimum. 
He would regard it as the greatest calamity 
if the ill-feeling that various events have 
stirred up in sections of public opinion on 
each side should increase or should become 
permanent. His constant wish and effort 
were to lessen and if possible to remove all 
misunderstandings. 


Lord Bryce was one of the Englishmen 
with whom Page was especially inclined to 
discuss pending problems. 


Notes on a conversation with 
Lord Bryce, July 31, 1916. 


Lord Bryce spoke of the President’s declara- 
tion that we were not concerned with the 
causes or objects of the war and he said that 
that remark had caused much talk—all, as 
he thought, on a misunderstanding of Mr. 
Wilson’s meaning. “He meant, | take it, 
only that he did not propose at that time to 
discuss the causes or the objects of the war; 
and it is a pity that his sentence was capable 
of being interpreted to mean something 
else; and the sentence was published and 
discussed here apart from its context—a most 
unfair proceeding. | can imagine that the 
President and his friends may be much annoyed 
by this improper interpretation.” 

I remarked that the body of the speech in 
which this remark occurred might have been 
written in Downing Street, so friendly was 
it to the Allies. 

“Quite, quite,” said he. 

This was at dinner, Lady Bryce and Mrs. 
Page and he and | only being present. 

When he and | went into the library he 
talked more than an hour. 

“And what about this black-list?’”’ he asked. 
I told him. He had been in France for a week 
and did not know just what had been done. 
He said that that seemed to him a mistake. 
“The Government doesn’t know America— 
neither does the British public. Neither 
does the American Government (no American 
government) know the British. Hence your 
government writes too many notes—all gov- 
ernments are likely to write too many notes. 
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Everybody gets tired of seeing them and they 
lose their effect.” 

He mentioned the blockade and said that 
it had become quite effective—wonderfully 
effective, in fact; and he implied that he did 
not see why we now failed to recognize it. 
Our refusal to recognize it had caused and 
doubtless is now causing such ill-feeling as 
exists in England. 

Then he talked long about peace and how 
it would probably be arranged. He judged, 
from letters that he receives from the United 
States as well as from Americans who come 
over here, that there was an expectation in 
America that the President would be called 
in at the peace settlement and that some per- 
sons even expected him to offer mediation. 
He did not see how that could be. He knew 
no precedent for such a proceeding. The 
President might, of course, on the definite 
request of either side make a definite inquiry 
of the other side; but such a course would be, 
in effect, merely the transmission of an in- 
quiry. 

But after peace was made and the time came 
to set up a League for Enforcing Peace, or 
some such machinery, of course the United 
States would be and would have to be a party 
to that if it were to succeed. He reminded me 
that a little group of men here of whom he 
was one, early in the war sketched substantially 
the same plan that the American League to 
Enforce Peace has worked out. It had not 
seemed advisable to have any general public 
discussion of it in England till the war should 
end: nobody had time now to give to it. 

As he knew no precedent for belligerents 
to call in a third party when they met to end 
a war, so he knew no precedent for any out- 
side government to protest against the in- 
vasion of a country by a Power that had signed 
a treaty to guarantee the integrity of the 
invaded country—no precedent, that is to 
say, for the United States to protest against 
the invasion of Belgium. “That precedent,” 
I said, “was found in Hysteria.” 

Lord Bryce, who had just returned from a 
visit to the British headquarters in France, 
hardly dared hope for the end of the war 
till next year; and the intervening time be- 
tween now and the end would be a time, he 
feared, of renewed atrocities and increasing 
hatred. He cited the killing of Captain 
Fryatt of the Brussels and the forcible depor- 


tation of young women from Lille and other 
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towns in the provinces of France occupied. by 
the Germans. 

The most definite idea that he had touching 
American-British relations was the fear that 
the anti-British feeling in the United States 
would become stronger and would outlast the 
war. “It is organized,” he said. “The dis- 
affected Germans and the disaffected Irish are 
interested in keeping it up.”” He asked what 
effect I thought the Presidential campaign 
would have on this feeling. He seemed to 
have a fear that somehow the campaign would 
give an occasion for stirring it up even more. 

“Goodbye. Give my regards to all my 
American friends; and I’m proud to say there 
are a good many of them.” 


One episode that was greatly stirring both 
Great Britain and the United States at this 
time was the trial of Sir Roger Casement, 
the Irish leader who had left Wilhelmshaven 
for Ireland in a German submarine and who 
had been captured at Tralee in the act of 
landing arms and munitions for an _ Irish 
insurrection. Casement’s subsequent trial and 
conviction on a charge of high treason had 
inspired a movement in his favor from Irish- 
Americans, the final outcome of which was 
that the Senate, in early August, passed a 
resolution asking the British Government for 
clemency and stipulating that this resolution 
should be presented to the Foreign Office. 
Page was then on the ocean bound for the 
United States and the delicate task of pre- 
senting this document to Sir Edward Grey 
fell upon Mr. Laughlin, who was now Chargé 
d’Affaires. Mr. Laughlin is a diplomat of great 
experience, but this responsibility at first seemed 
to be something of a poser even for him. He 
had received explicit instructions from Wash- 
ington to present this resolution, and the one 
thing above all which a diplomatic officer 
must do is to carry out the orders of his gov- 
ernment, but Mr. Laughlin well knew that, 
should he present this paperin the usual manner, 
the Foreign Secretary might decline to receive 
it; he might regard it as an interference 
with matters that exclusively concerned the 
sovereign state. Mr. Laughlin, however, has 
a technique all his own, and, in accordance 
with this, he asked for an interview with 
Sir Edward Grey to discuss a matter of rou- 
tine business. However, the Chargé d’Affaires 
carried the Casement resolution tucked away 
in an inside pocket when he made his call. 
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Like Mr. Page, Mr. Laughlin was on the 
friendliest terms with Sir Edward Grey, and, 
after the particular piece of business had been 
transacted, the two men, as usual, fell into 
casual conversation. Casement then loomed 
large in the daily press and the activities of 
the American Senate had likewise caused some 
commotion in London. In round-about fashion 
Mr. Laughlin was able to lead Sir Edward to 
make some reference to the Casement case. 

“I see the Senate has passed a resolution 
asking clemency,” said the Foreign Secretary— 
exactly the remark which the American wished 
to elicit. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘By the way, | 
happen to have a copy of the resolution with 
me. May I give it to you?” 

“Yes, I should like to have it.” 

The Foreign Secretary read it over with 
deliberation. 

“This is a very interesting document,” he 
said, when he had finished. ‘‘ Would you have 
any objection if I showed it to the Prime 
Minister?” 

Of course that was precisely what Mr. 
Laughlin did wish and he replied that this 
was the desire of his government. The pur- 


pose of his visit had been accomplished, and 


he was able to cable Washington that its 
instructions had been carried out and that 
the Casement resolution had been presented 
to the British Government. Simultaneously 
with his communication, however, he reported 
also that the execution of Roger Casement 
had taken place. In fact it was being carried 
out at the time of the interview. 

This incident lends point to Page’s memo- 
randum of the last interview which he had be- 
fore leaving England. This document adds 
nothing much to the story of Anglo-American 
relations, but as a vignette of an historic British 
household it is certainly worth preserving: 


On August ist, I lunched with Mr. Asquith. 
One does not usually bring away much from 
his conversations, and he did not say much 
to-day worth recording. But he showed 
a very eager interest in the Presidential cam- 
paign, and he confessed that he felt some 
anxiety about the anti-British feeling in the 
United States. This led him to tell me that 
he could not in good conscience interfere with 
Casement’s execution, in spite of the shoals 
of telegrams that he was receiving from the 
United States. This man, said he, visited 
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Irish prisoners in German camps and tried 
to seduce them to take up arms against Great 
Britain—their own country. When they re- 
fused the Germans removed them to the worst 
places in their Empire and, as a result, some 
of them died. Then Casement came to 
Ireland in a German man-of-war (a submarine) 
accompanied by a ship loaded with guns. 
“In all good conscience to my country and 
to my responsibilities | cannot interfere.” 
He hoped that thoughtful opinion in the United 
States would see this whole matter in a fair 
and just way. 

I asked him about anti-American feeling in 
Great Britain. He said: “Do not let that 
unduly disturb you. At bottom we under- 
stand you. At bottom the two peoples surely 
understand one another and have unbreakable 
bonds of sympathy. No serious breach is 
conceivable.” He went on quite earnestly: 
“Mr. Page, after any policy or plan is thought 
out on its merits my next thought always is 
how it may affect our relations with the United 
States. That is always a fundamental con- 
sideration.” 

I ventured to say that if he would keep our 
relations smooth on the surface, I’d guarantee 
their stability at the bottom. It’s the surface 
that rolls high at times, and the danger is 
there. Keep the surface smooth and the 
bottom will take care of itself. 

Then he asked about Mexico, as he usually 
has when I have talked with him. I gave him 
as good a report as I could, reminding him of 
the great change in the attitude of all Latin- 
America caused by the President’s patient 
policy with Mexico. When he said, “ Mexico 
is a bad problem,” I couldn’t resist the im- 
pulse to reply: “When Mexico troubles you, 
think of—Ireland. As there are persons in 
England who concern themselves with Mexico, 
so there are persons in the United States who 
concern themselves about Ireland. Ireland 
and Mexico have each given trouble for two 
centuries. Yet these people talk about them 
as if they could remove all trouble in a month.” 

“Quite true,” he sajd, and smiled himself 
into silence. Then he talked about more or 
less frivolous subjects; and, as always, he 
asked about Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt, 
“alike now, I suppose, in their present ob- 
scure plight.”” I told him I was going from 
his house to the House of Lords to see Sir 
Edward Grey metamorphosed into Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon. 
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“The very stupidest of the many stupid 
ceremonies that we have,” said he—very 
truly. 

He spoke of my “onerous duties” and so on 
and so on—tut, tut! talk that gets nowhere. 
But he did say, quite sincerely, | think, that 
my frankness called forth frankness and 
avoided misunderstanding; for he has said that 
to other people about me. 

Such is the Prime Minister of Great Britain in 
this supreme crisis in English history, a re- 
markable man, of an abnormally quick mind, 
pretty nearly a great man, but now a spent 
force, at once nimble and weary. History 
may call him Great. If it do, he will owe 
this judgment to the war, with the conduct 
of which his name will be forever associated. 


I] 


Mr. and Mrs. Page’s homecoming was a 
tragedy. They sailed from Liverpool on 
August 3rd, and reached New York on the 
evening of August 11th. But sad news 
awaited them upon the dock. About two 
months previously their youngest son, Frank, 
had been married to Miss Katherine Sefton, 
of Auburn, N. Y., and the young couple had set- 
tled down in Garden City, Long Island. That 
was the summer when the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis swept over the larger part of the 
United States. The young bride was stricken; 
the case was unusually rapid and unusually 
severe; at the moment of the Pages’ arrival, they 
were informed that there was practically no 
hope; and Mrs. Frank Page died at two o’clock 
in the afternoon of the following day. The 
Pages had always been a particularly united 
and happy family; this was the first time that 
they had suffered from any domestic sorrow 
of this kind, and the Ambassador was so af- 
fected that it was with difficulty that he could 
summon himself for the task that lay ahead. 

In a few days, however, he left for Washing- 
ton. He has himself described his experience 
at the Capital in words that must inevitably 
take their place in history. To appreciate 
properly the picture which Page gives, it 
must be remembered that the city and the 
officialdom which he portrays are the same 
city and the same men who six months 
afterward declared war on Germany. When 
Page reached Washington, the Presidential 
campaign was in full swing, with Mr. Wilson 
as the Democratic candidate and Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes as the Republican. But another 
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crisis was absorbing the nation’s attention; 
the railway unions, comprising practically 
all the 2,000,000 railway employees in the 
United States, were threatening to strike, 
—ostensibly for an eight-hour day, in: reality 
for higher wages. 


Mr. Page’s memorandum of bis visit to Wasb- 
ington in August, 1916. 


The President was very courteous to me, in 
his way. He invited me to luncheon the day 
after | arrived. Present: the President, Mrs. 
Wilson, Miss Bones, Tom Bolling, his brother- 
in-law, and 1. The conversation was general 
and in the main jocular. Not a word about 
England, not a word about a foreign policy 
or foreign relations. 

He explained that the threatened railway 
strike engaged his whole mind. I asked to 
have a talk with him when his mind should 
be free. Would I not go off and rest and 
come back?—I preferred to do my minor 
errands with the Department, but I should 
hold myself at his convenience and at his 
command. 

Two weeks passed. Another invitation to 
lunch. Sharp, the Ambassador to France, had 
arrived. He, too, was invited. Present— 
the President, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Wallace, 
the Misses Smith of New Orleans, Miss Bones, 
Sharp and I. Not one word about foreign 
affairs. 

After luncheon, the whole party drove to the 
Capitol, where the President addressed Con- 
gress on the strike, proposing legislation to 
prevent it and to forestall similar strikes. 
It is a simple ceremony and somewhat impres- 
sive. The Senators occupy the front seats in 
the House, the Speaker presides and the 
President of the Senate sits on his right. An 
escorting committee was sent out to bring the 
President in. He walks to the clerk’s or 
reader’s desk below the presiding officer’s, 
turns and shakes hands with them both and 
then proceeds to read his speech, very clearly 
and audibly. Some passages were applauded. 
When he had done, he again shook hands with 
the presiding officers and went out, preceded 
and followed by the White House escort. 
I sat in the Presidential (or diplomatic?) 
gallery with the White House party, higgledy- 
piggledy. 

The speech ended, the President drove to the 
White House with his escort in his car. The 
crowds in the corridors and about the doors 























respectful but without order or discipline. 
We had to push our way through them. 
Now and then a policeman at a distance would 
yell loudly, “Make way there!” 

When we reached the White House, | asked 
the doorman if the President had arrived. 

“Yes.” 

“Does he expect me to go in and say good- 
bye?” 

“No.” 

Thus he had no idea of talking with me now, 
if ever. Not at lunch nor after did he suggest 
a conversation about American-British affairs 
or say anything about my seeing him again. 

This threatened strike does hold his whole 
mind—bothers him greatly. It seems doubtful 
if he can avert a general strike. The Re- 
publicans are trying “to put him in a political 
hole,” and they say he, too, is playing politics. 
Whoever be to blame for it, it is true that 
politics is in the game. Nobody seems to 
foresee who will make capital out of it. Surely 
I can’t. 

There’s no social sense at the White House. 
The President has at his table family con- 
nections only—and they say few or no dis- 
tinguished men and women are invited, ex- 
cept the regular notables at the set dinners— 
the diplomatic, the judiciary, and the like. 
His table is his private family affair—nothing 
more. It is very hard to understand why so 
intellectual a man doesn’t have notable men 
about him. It’s the college professor’s village 
habit, | daresay. But it’s a great misfortune. 
This is one way in which Mr. Wilson shuts 
out the world and lives too much alone, feed- 
ing only on knowledge and subjects that he has 
already acquired and not getting new views 
or fresh suggestions from men and women. 

He sees almost nobody except members 
of Congress for whom he sends for special 
conferences, and he usually sees these in his 
office. The railroad presidents and men he 
met in formal conference—no social touch. 

A member of his Cabinet told me that 
Mr. Wilson had shown confidence in him, given 
him a Wide range of action in his own Depart- 
ment and that he relies on his judgment. This 
cabinet member of course attends the routine 
state dinners and receptions, as a matter of 
required duty. But as for any social recogni- 
tion of his existence—he had never received a 
hint or nod. Nor does any member of the 
Cabinet (except, no doubt, Mr. McAdoo, his 
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waited and crowded to see Mrs. Wilson, quite 
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son-in-law). There is no social sense or reason 
in this. In fact it works to a very decided dis- 
advantage to the President and to the Nation. 

By the way, that a notable man in our edu- 
cational life could form such a habit does not 
speak well for our educational life. 

What an unspeakably lamentable loss of 
opportunity! This is the more remarkable and 
lamentable because the President is a charming 
personality, an uncommonly good talker, a man 
who could easily make personal friends of all 
the world. He does his own thinking, un- 
touched by other men’s ideas. He’ receives 
nothing from the outside. His domestic life 
is spent with his own, nobody else, except 
House occasionally. His contact with his 
own Cabinet is a business man’s contact 
with his business associates and kind—at his 
office. 

He declined to see Cameron Forbes’ on his 
return from the Philippines. 

The sadness of this mistake! 

Another result is—the President doesn’t 
hear the frank truth about the men about him. 
He gives nobody a chance to tell him. Hence 
he has several heavy encumbrances in his 
official family. 

The influence of this lone-hand way of play- 
ing the game extends very far. The members 
of the Cabinet do not seem to have the habit 
of frankness with one another. Each lives and 
works in a water-tight compartment. | sat at 
luncheon (at a hotel) with Lansing, Secretary 
of State; Lane, Secretary of the Interior; 
Gregory, Attorney-General; Baker, Secretary 
of War; Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; and 
Sharp, Ambassador to France; and all the talk 
was jocular or semi-jocular, and personal— 
mere cheap stuff. Not a question was asked 
either of the Ambassador to France nor of the 
Ambassador to Great Britain about the war 
nor about our foreign relations. The war 
wasn’t mentioned. Sharp and | might have 
come from Bungtown and Jonesville and not 
from France and England. We were not en- 
couraged to talk—the local personal joke 
held the time and conversation. This as- 
tounding fact must be the result of this lone- 
hand, water-tight compartment method and 
—of the neutrality suppression of men. The 
Vice-President confessed to his neighbor at a 
Gridiron dinner that he had read none of the 
White Papers, or Orange Papers, etc. of the 





1Mr. Forbes had been governor-general of the Philippines from 1909 
to 1913. 


His work had been extraordinarily successful. 





PRESIDENT WILSON 
Delivering his message on the coal strike in August, 1916. Mr. Page was much impressed by the President’s loneliness 


during this crisis and his inaccessibility to people. 


belligerent governments—confessed this with 
pride—lest he should form an opinion and 
cease to be neutral! Miss X., a member of 
the President’s household, said to Mrs. Y, 
the day we lunched there, that she had made 
a remark privately to Sharp showing her 
admiration of the French. 

“Was that a violation of neutrality?” she 
asked in all seriousness. 

I can see it in no other way but this: the 
President suppressed free thought and free 
speech when he insisted upon personal neu- 
trality. He held back the deliberate and spon- 
taneous thought and speech of the -people 
except the pro-Germans, who saw their chance 
and improved it! The mass of the American 
people found themselves forbidden to think or 
talk, and this forbidding had a sufficient effect 
to make them take refuge in indifference. 
It’s the President’s job. He’s our leader. 
He’ll attend to this matter. We must not 
embarrass him. On this easy cushion of 
non-responsibility the great masses fell back 
at their intellectual and moral ease—softened, 
isolated, lulled. 


“The air currents of the world,” says the Ambassador, ‘‘never ven- 
tilated his mind”’ 


That wasn’t leadership in a democracy. 
Right here is the President’s vast failure. 
From it there is now no escape unless the Ger- 
mans commit more submarine crimes. They 
have kept the United States for their own ex- 
ploiting after the war. They have thus had 
a real triumph of us. 

| have talked in Washington with few 
men who showed any clear conception of 
the difference between the Germans and the 
British. To the minds of these people and 
high Government officials, German and Eng- 
lish are alike foreign nations who are now 
foolishly engaged in war. Two of the men 


who look upon the thing differently are 
Houston! and Logan Waller Page.” In fact, 


there is no realization of the war in Washington. 
Secretary Houstor has a proper perspective 
of the situation. He would have done pre- 
cisely what I recommended—paved the way 
for claims and let the English take their course. 
“International law” is no strict code and it’s 
all shot to pieces anyhow. 


1Secretary of Agriculture. 
2In charge of government road building and a distant relative of the 


Ambassador. 




















The Secretary [of State] betrayed not the 
slightest curiosity about our relations with 
Great Britain. | saw him several times—(1) in 
his office, (2) at his house, (3) at the French 
Ambassador’s; (4) at Wallace’s, (5), at his 
office, (6) at Crozier’s'—this during my 
first stay in Washington. The only remark 
he made was that I’d find a different at- 
mosphere in Washington from the atmos- 
phere in London. Truly. All the rest of 
his talk was about “cases.” Would I see 
Senator Owen? Would | see Congressman 
Sherley? Would | take up this “case” and 
that?. His mind ran on “cases.” 

Well, at Y’s, when I was almost in despair, 
| rammed down him a sort of general statement 
of the situation as | saw it; at least, | made a 
start. But soon he stopped me and ran off 
at a tangent on some historical statement 
| had made, showing that his mind was not at 
all on the real subject, the large subject. 
When | returned to Wash- 
ington, and he had read my 
interviews with Grey, As- 
quith, and Bryce,? and my 
own statement, he still said 
nothing, but he ceased to 
talk of “cases.” At my 
final interview he said that 
he had had difficulty in pre- 
venting Congress from mak- 
ing the retaliatory resolu- 
tion mandatory. He had 
tried to keep it back till the 
-very end of the session, etc. 

This does not quite cor- 
respond with what the Pres- 
ident told me—that the 
State Department asked for 
this retaliatory resolution. 


1Major General William Crozier, U.S. A. 
Chief of Ordnance. 


2See page 157. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AT 
SHADOW LAWN 


Ambassador Page had a long dis- 
cussion of the European situation 
with President Wilson at Shadow 
Lawn in late September, 1916. Mr. 
Wilson, he writes was greatly ir- 
ritated at Great Britain and very 
“tolerant” with Germany. The 
Ambassador delivered a message 
from Great Britain to the effect that 
any Presidential effort to obtain an 
armistice would be rejected 
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I made specific suggestions in my statement 
to the President and to Lansing. They have 
(yet) said nothing about them. | fancy they 
will not. | have found nowhere any policy— 
only “cases.” 

I proposed to Baker and Daniels that they 
send a General and an Admiral as attaché’s 
to London. They both agreed. Daniels later 
told me that Baker mentioned it to the Presi- 
dent and he “stepped on the suggestion with 
both feet.” [I did not bring it up. In the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, both General 
McClellan (or Sheridan'?) and General For- 
sythe were sent to the German army. Our 
military ideas have shrunk since then! 

I find at this date (a month before the 
presidential election), the greatest tangle and 
uncertainty of political opinion that | have 
ever observed in our country. The Presi- 


dent in spite of his unparalleled leadership 


1[t was General Sheridan. 
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and authority in domestic policy, is by no 
means certain of election. He has the open 
hostility of the Germans—all very . well, if 
he had got the fruits of a real hostility to them; 
but they have, in many ways, directed his 
foreign policy. He has lost the silent con- 
fidence of many men upon whose conscience 
this great question weighs heavily. If he be 
defeated, he will owe his defeat to the loss of 
confidence in his leadership on this great 
subject. His opponent has put forth no clear- 
cut opinion. He plays a silent game on the 
German “issue.” Yet he will command the 
support of many patriotic men merely as a 
lack of confidence in the President. 

Nor do | see any end of the results of 
this fundamental error. In the economic 
and political readjustment of the world, we 
shall be “out of the game,” in any event 
—unless we are yet forced into the war by 
Hughes’s election or by the renewal of the 
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indiscriminate use of submarines by the Ger- 
mans. 

There is a great lesson in this lamentable 
failure of the President really to lead the 
Nation. The United States stands for dem- 
ocracy and free opinion as it stands for nothing 
else and as no other nation stands for it. Now 
when democracy and free opinion are at 
stake as they have not before been, we take a 
“neutral”’ stand—we throw away our very 
birthright. We may talk of “humanity” 
all we like: we have missed the largest chance 
that ever came to help the large cause that 
brought us into being as a Nation. 

And the people, sitting on the comfortable 
seats of neutrality upon which the President 
has pushed them back, were grateful for 
Peace, not having taken the trouble to think 
out what Peace had cost us and cost the 
world—except so many as had felt the un- 
comfortable stirrings of the national con- 
science. 

There is not a man in 
our State Department nor 
in our Government who 
has ever met any prominent 
statesmen in any European 
Government — except the 
third Assistant Secretary 
of State, who has no au- 
thority in forming policies; 
there is not a man who 
knows the atmosphere of 
Europe. Yet when | pro- 
posed that one of the under 
Secretaries should go to 
England on a visit of a 
few weeks for observation, 
the objection arose that 
such a visit would not be 
“neutral.” 


WILLIAM G. SHARP 


American Ambassador to France, 
who was called home to Washing- 
ton in the summer of 1916. “Not 
a question was asked either of the 
Ambassador to France,” writes 
Page, describing a luncheon with 
the Cabinet at the Shoreham 
Hotel, “nor of the Ambassador to 
Great Britain, about the war nor 
about our foreign relations. The 
war wasn’t mentioned. Sharpand 
I might have come from Bungtown 
and Jonesville and not from France 
and England” 
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The extraordinary fea- 
ture of this experience was 
that Page had _ been offici- 
ally summoned home, pre- 
sumably to discuss the Eu- 
ropean situation, and that 
neither the President nor 
the State Department ap- 
parently had the slightest 
interest in his visit. “I’ve 
never known quite such a 
situation in American life,” 
Page wrote to Mr. Laughlin. 
Perhaps the President had 
no desire to discuss vexing 
matters with his Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, but 
Page was certainly deter- 
mined to have an interview 
with the President. “I’m 
not going back to London,” 
he wrote Mr. Laughlin, 
“till the President has said 
something to me or till | 
have said something to 
him.” Page had brought 
from England one of the 
medals which the Germans 
had struck in honor of the 
Lusitania sinking, and one 
reason why he particularly 
wished to see the President 
alone was to show him this 
memento. 

Another reason was that 
in early August Page had 
received important news 
from London concerning the move which Ger- 
many was making for peace and the attitude.of 
Great Britain in this matter. The several plans 
which Germany had had under consideration 
had now taken the form of a definite deter- 
mination to ask for an armistice before winter 
set in. “She hopes this movement may 
result in peace’’—such was the message which 
had now come to Page—“a peace more or 
less favorable to her, of course; but even if 
such a result should fail of accomplishment 
she would have gained a breathing space; have 
received an opportunity to improve her stra- 
tegic position in a military sense, perhaps by 
shortening her line in Flanders; have stiffened 
the resistance of her people; and probably have 
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Secretary of Agriculture in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
much distressed at the lack of interest in the war in official circies. 
realization of the war in Washington,” he writes. “‘Secretary Houston, however,”’ 

the Ambassador adds, “has a proper perspective of the situation’ 








DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Ambassador Page was 
“There is no 


influenced a certain body of neutral opinion 
not only in her favor but against her antag- 
onists.” 

Here again was the same old German trick 
—merely another effort to obtain a respite in 
order to prepare for another war—and it 
was a trick of which Great Britain was now 
heartily tired. A specific conversation which 
had taken place between Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the German Chancellor, and the King 
of Bavaria, was not reassuring. Bethmann- 
Hollweg told the King on this occasion that, 
unless the Allies opened negotiations in October, 
Germany would have to do so. 

“How can Germany approach the Allies?” 
the King asked. 
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“Through our good friend Wilson,” Beth- 
mann-Hollweg replied. 

Word had been conveyed to Page that the 
President should be warned against any such 
armistice proposal and that Great Britain 
would not consider it. In reference to any 
such Presidential step, the word “snub” 
had actually been used. 

Page waited five weeks before he succeeded 
in obtaining his in- 
terview with Mr. Wil- 
son. 


To the President. 


The New Willard, 
Washington, D. C. 
Thursday, September 
21, 1916. 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

While | am waiting 
for a convenient time 
to come when you will 
see mefor a conference 
and report, I send 
you notes on conver- 
sations with Lord 
Greyand Lord Bryce.’ 
They are, in effect, 
though of course not 
in form, messages to 
you. 

The situation be- 
tween our Govern- 
ment and Great Brit- 
ain seems to me most 
alarming; and (let me 
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ous tension. | hope to go over them with you, 
at your convenience. 
Yours faithfully, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


The situation was alarming for more reasons 
than the determination of Germany to force 
the peace issue. The State Department was 
especially irritated at this time over the 
blockade. Among the 
“trade advisers” there 
was a conviction, 
which all Page’s ex- 
planations had not de- 
stroyed, that Great 
Britain was using the 
blockade as a means 
of destroying Ameri- 
can commerce and 
securing America’s 
customers for herself. 
Great Britain’s regu- 
lationson the blacklist 
and “bunker coal” 
had intensified this 
feeling. In both these 
latter questions Page 
regarded the British 
actions as tactless and 
unjust; he had had 
many sharp discus- 
sions at the Foreign 
Office concerning 
them, but had not 
made much headway 
in his efforts to obtain 
their abandonment. 











add) easily removable, 
if | can get the ear of 
anybody in authority. 
But I find here only an 
atmosphere of suspi- 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT 
The Irish revolutionist who was executed on a charge of 


treason in August, 1916. The United States Senate 

passed a resolution in his behalf. The way in which this 

document was brought to the attention of the British 
Government is described herewith 


The purpose of the 
“black list’? was to 
strike at neutral firms 
with German affilia- 
tions which were trad- 


cion—unwarranted by 

facts and easily dissipated by straight and 
simple friendly methods. I am _ sure of 
this. 

| have, besides, a most important and con- 
fidential message for you from the British Gov- 
ernment which they prefer should be orally 
delivered. 

And | have written out a statement of my 
own study of the situation and of certain pro- 
posals which I think, if they commend them- 
selves to you, will go far to remove this danger- 





See pages 156-7 





ing with Germany. 
The Trading with the Enemy Act provided that 
such firms could not trade with Great Britain; 
that British vessels must refuse to accept their 
cargoes, and that any neutral ship which ac- 
cepted such cargoes would be denied bunker 
coal at British ports. Under this law the Min- 
istry of Blockade issued a “blacklist’’ of more 
than 1.000 proscribed exporting houses in the 
United States. So great was the indignation 
against this boycott in the United States that 
Congress, in early September, had passed a re- 
taliatory act; this gave the President the au- 

















thority at any time to place an embargo upon 
the exports to the United States of countries 
which discriminated against American firms 
and also to deny clearance to ships which re- 
fused to accept American cargoes. The two 
countries indeed seemed to be hastening to- 
ward a crisis. 

Page’s urgent letter to Mr. Wilson brought 
a telegram from Mr. Tumulty inviting the 
Ambassador to spend 
the next evening and 
night with the Presi- 
dent at Shadow Lawn, 
the seaside house on 
the New Jersey coast 
in which Mr. Wilson 
was spending the sum- 
mer. Mr. Wilson re- 
ceived his old friend 
with great courtesy 
and listened quietly 
and with deep interest 
to all that he had to 
say. The written 
statement to which 
Page refers in his letter 
told the story of Anglo- 
American relations 
from the time of the 
Panama tolls repeal up 
to the time of Page’s 
visit to Shadow Lawn. 
Quotations have al- 
ready been made from 
it in preceding chap- 
ters, and the ideas 
which it contains have 
abundantly appeared 
inletters already print- 
ed. The document was 
an eloquent plea for 
American coéperation 
with the Allies—for the 
dismissal of Bernstorff, for the adoption of a 
manly attitude toward Germany, and for the 
vindication of a high type of Americanism. 

Page showed the President the Lusitania 
medal, but even that did not especially impress 
him. “The President said to me,” wrote Page 
in reference to this visit, “that when the war 
began he and all the men he met were in 
hearty sympathy with the Allies; but that now 
the sentiment toward England had greatly 
changed. He saw no one who was not vexed 
and irritated by the arbitrary English course. 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 


help of President Wilson. 





Washington in the Summer of 1916 





Page that he was in favor of this proposal 
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That is, | fear, true—that he sees no one but 


has a complaint. So does the Secretary of 
State, and the Trade Bureau and all the rest 
in Washington. But in Boston, in New York, 
and in the South and in Auburn, N. Y., | saw 
no one whose sympathy with the Allies had 
undergone anyfundamental change. | sawmen 
who felt vexed at such an act as the blacklist, 
but that was merely vexation, not afundamental 
change of feeling. Of 
course there came to 
see me men who had 
‘cases.’ Now these are 
the only kind of men, I 
fear, whom the Gov- 
ernment at Washing- 
ton sees — these and 
the members of Con- 
gress whom the Ger- 
mans have scared or 
have ‘put up’ to scare 
the Government—who 
are ‘twisting the lion’s 
tail,’ in a word.” 
‘““The President 
said,” wrote Page im- 
mediately after com- 
ing from Shadow 
Lawn, “‘Tell those 
gentlemen for me’— 
and then followed a 
homily to the effect 
that a damage done to 
any American citizen 
isadamage to him, etc. 
He described the war 
as a result of many 
causes, some of long 
origin. He spoke of 
England’s having the 
earth and of Ger- 
many’s wanting it. Of 
course, he said, the 
German system is directly opposed to every- 
thing American. But this didn’t seem to me to 
carry any very great moral reprehensibility 
“He said that he wouldn’t do anything 
with the retaliatory act till after election lest 
it might seem that he was playing politics. 
But he hinted that if there were continued 
provocation afterward (in case he were 
elected) he would. He added that one of the 


CHANCELLOR OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE IN 1916 


The Page letters disclose that, in the summer of 1916, 
Bethmann-Hollweg hoped to secure an armistice, with the 


The President informed Mr. 


worst provocations was the long English delay 
in answering our Notes. 
to fear or shame? 


Was this delay due 
He evidently felt that such 
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a delay showed contempt. He spoke of the 
Bryan treaty.’ But on no question had the 
British ‘locked horns’ with us—on no question 
had they come to a clear issue so that the mat- 
ter might be referred to the Commission.” 

Page delivered his oral message about the 
German determina- 
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timation that he would advance Germany’s re- 
quest for an armistice, if it looked toward peace 
—this in reply to Page’s message that Great 
Britain would not receive such a proposal in a 
kindly spirit—seemed to lay the basis of further 
misunderstandings. But there was nothing 

° rasping or contentious 
about the interview. 





tion to obtain an arm- 
istice. This was to the 
effect that Great Brit- 
ain would not grant it. 
Page intimated that 
Britain would be of- 
fended if the President 
proposed it. 

“If an armistice, 
no,’ answered Mr. 
Wilson. “That’s a 
military matter and is 
none of my business. 
But if they propose an 
armistice looking to- 
ward peace — yes, | 
shall be glad.” 





The experience was 
an exceedingly trying 
onefor both men. The 
discussion showed how 
far apart were the 
President and his Am- 
bassador on_practi- 
cally every issue con- 
nected with the war. 
Naturally the Presi- 





The two men discussed 
everything with the 
utmost calmness and 
without the slightest 
indications of ill-na- 
ture. Both men had 
in mind their long as- 
sociation, both inevi- 
tably recalled the en- 
thusiasm with which 
they had begun their 
official relationship 
three years before, at 
that time neither hav- 
ing the faintest intima- 
tion of the tremendous 
problems that were to 
draw. them asunder. 
Mr. Wilson at this in- 
terview did not im- 
press his Ambassador 
as a perverse charac- 
ter, but asanextremely 
pathetic one. Page 
came away with no 
vexation or anger, but 
with a real feeling for a 


dent’s reference to the 
causes of the war— 


THE KING OF BAVARIA 


A conversation between him and the German Chancellor 
about a German attempt to obtain an armistice in the 


much suffering and a 
much perplexed states- 


that there were many 
causes, some of them of 
long origin, and that Great Britain’s domination 
of the “earth” was one of them, conflicted*with 
the judgment of a man who attributed the origin 
of the struggle toGerman aggression. The Pres- 
ident’s statement that American sympathy for 
the Allies had now changed to irritation, and the 
tolerant attitude toward Germany which Mr. 
Wilson displayed affected Page with the pro- 
foundest discouragement. The President’s in- 
“7The treaty between the United States,and Great Britain, adopted 


through the urgency of Mr. Bryan, providing for the arbitration of dis- 
putes between the two countries. 


summer of 1916 is described in the text 


man. The fact that 
the President’s life was 
so solitary, and that he seemed to be so com- 
pletely out of touch with men and with the living 
thoughts of the world, appealed strongly to 
Page’s sympathies. “I think he is the loneliest 
man | have ever known,” Page remarked to his 
son Frank after coming away from this visit. 
Page felt this at the time, for, as he rose to say 
goodbye to the President, he put his hand upon 
his shoulder. At this Mr. Wilson’s eyes filled 
with tears and he gave Page an affectionate 
goodbye. The two men never met again. 


The July number will give the account of President Wilson’s “peace without victory” speech, as it 


appeared from the standpoint of London and the American Ambassador. 


It will disclose the attempt 


of Mr. Page to persuade President Wilson to omit this phrase, and describe the despair which it pro- 
duced in the British capital, and the efforts of the British Government to quiet the popular excitement. 

















HUNTING GORILLAS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


How Two Men, Three Women, and a Little Girl Penetrated to the Centre 
of Africa in Search of Gorillas, and the Stories of the Animals They Found 


By CARL EE. AKELEY 


N 1gto I was in British East Africa collect- 
ing specimens for the group of elephants 
recently completed in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York. 
My plan at that time was to leave the re- 
gion of the snow capped Mt. Kenia when | 
had finished making my elephant studies, 
and to go into German East Africa, as it was 
then, in an endeavor to get specimens for a 
group of gorillas to be mounted for the Mu- 
seum. I had obtained the proper papers 
from the German authorities, and | had funds 
for the purpose. Nevertheless | had to aban- 
don the plan at that time because an elephant 
caught me unawares and mauled me sufficiently 
to prevent my carrying out my project. 

But the gorilla group remained as an inter- 
esting prospect ahead, and | read eagerly any 
reports which came to my knowledge of hun- 
ters or scientists who had seen or killed any of 
these animals. Most gorillas reported since 
their original discovery had been reported from 
nearer the west coast of Africa than the region 
which I| had intended to explore for them, but 
| had heard of one instance of a gorilla in Ger- 
man East Africa. The story was of a German 
who had tried to catch a grown gorilla in a net. 
He had succeeded in getting the net over the 
animal and then the animal had succeeded in 
tearing his way out of the net and killing the 
man. Whether this story was true or not | 
do not know. Before | left Africa in 1911, | 
heard that a man named Grauer had gone into 
the country where | had intended going and 
that he had come out through Nairobi with 
eight gorilla skins. Altogether there came to 
me considerable corroboration of my belief that 
there were gorillas in the Lake Kivu country of 
Central Africa, and my intention to go there 
and collect the material for a group remained 
constant although, through the period of the 
war, inactive. 

It came to life two years ago. One night | 
was expounding the beauties of Africa to my 
friend Mr. H. E. Bradley when he turned to 


Mrs. Bradley and said, “Let’s take him at his 
word and spend a year in Africa.” Mrs. Brad- 
ley asked what they should do with their five 
year old daughter. Nothing pleased me more 
than to assure them that an expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa was entirely safe and practicable for 
women and children, and so an expedition was 
agreed upon. Years before, when she was a 
child, | had promised the niece of a friend of 
mine, Miss Martha Miller, to take her to Africa. 
| had never been allowed to forget the promise. 
Now the time for fulfillment had come. So the 
party was formed of the two ladies, Bradley, 
and myself, and the five year old child and Miss 
Priscilla Hall who agreed to look after the 
youngster while the others hunted. Not long 
afterward it was definitely decided that the 
expedition was to be a gorilla expedition. 
I received a letter from an Englishman named 
Foster who had shot a male and female gorilla 
and caught a baby in the country | had in mind. 
That led us to base our plans on gorillas alone, 
and it was a gorilla expedition, although Miss 
Miller killed an elephant the first time she shot 
at anything in Africa and both she and Mrs. 
Bradley killed lions. 

To me the gorilla made a much more in- 
teresting quarry than lions, elephants, or any 
of the other African game, for the gorilla is still 
comparatively little known. Not many people 
have shot gorillas and almost none have stud- 
ied them in their native habitat. The gorilla is 
one of the most remarkable and least known 
large animals in the world, and when is added 
to that, the fact that ne is the nearest to man of 
any other member of the animal kingdom, a 
gorilla expedition acquires a tremendous fascin- 
ation. 

An Englishman named Battell—a captive 
of the Portuguese of Angola—in 1590 described 
an animal which in all probability was the 
gorilla. Vague stories from other sources 
appeared in travelers’ accounts, but no real 
description of the gorilla came to Europe or 
America until December, 1847, when Dr. 
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THE GORILLA EXPEDITION LEAVING NEW YORK 


For the heart of Africa. 


From left to right Carl E. Akeley, Miss Martha Miller, 


Mrs. H. E. Bradley, Miss Priscilla Hall, Mr. H. E. Bradley and his daughter Alice 


Thomas S. Savage, a missionary, published a 
paper in the Boston Journal of Natural His- 
tory. Dr. Savage was detained in April of that 
year at a mission on the Gaboon River in West 
Africa and there made his discovery. He did 
not see a live gorilla himself, but from skulls 
and information brought him by _ natives, 
made a rather remarkable description of the 
animals, part of which is as follows: 

“Its height is above five feet, it is dispro- 
portionately broad across the shoulders, thickly 
covered with coarse black hair, which is said 
to be similar in its arrangement to that of the 
Engé-eco (the chimpanzee). With age it be- 


comes gray, which fact has given rise to the 
report that both animals are seen of different 
colors. . 

“Their gait is shuffling, the motion of the 
body, which is never upright as in man, but 
bent forward, is somewhat rolling, or from 
The arms being longer “han those 


side to side. 


of the chimpanzee it does not stoop as much 
in walking; like that animal it makes progres- 
sion by thrusting its arms forward, resting 
the hands on the ground and then giving the 
body a half jumping, half swinging motion be- 
tween them. In this act it is said not to flex 
the fingers as does the chimpanzee, resting on 
the knuckles, but to extend them, thus making 
a fulcrum of the hand. When it assumes the 
walking posture to which it is said to be much 
inclined, it balances its huge body by flexing 
the arms upward. They live in bands, but 
are not so numerous as the chimpanzees; the 
females generally exceed the other sex in num- 
ber. My informants all agree in the assertion 
that but one adult male is seen in a band; 
that when the young males grow up a contest 
takes place for mastery, and the strongest, by 
killing and driving out the others, establishes 
himself as the head of the community. The 
silly stories about their carrying off women 

























A GORILLA GUIDE 
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THE VAST AND BEAUTIFUL 
FORESTS OF MT. MIKENO 
IN THE GORILLA COUNTRY 
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A BIG MALE GORILLA KILLED BY 
MR. E. H. BRADLEY 


One of five to be made into a group for 
the proposed African Hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
which will preserve for all time a picture of 
the rapidly disappearing animals of Africa 
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DU CHAILLU, THE FIRST WHITE 
MAN TO KILL A GORILLA 


An illustration from his book ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Equatorial Africa” in which 
he says, “‘For years | had heard of the 
terrible roar of the gorilla, of its vast 
strength, its fierce courage, if unhap- 
pily only wounded by a shot. I knew 
that we were about to pit ourselves 
against an animal which even the tiger 
of the mountains fears and which 
perhaps has driven the lion out of this 
territory” 


Courtesy of Harper and Bros. 
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DEATH OF THE GORILLA 
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PEATH OF MY MENT 
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AN ADVENTURE REPORTED BY 


DU CHAILLU 





Who gave the gorilla a reputation for 
ferocity which has been consistently 
corroborated ever since, but which 
nevertheless did not discourage the 
men, women, or children of the gorilla 








expedition of 1921 


THE GORILLA AS DEPICTED BY 
DU CHAILLU 


Since he first set eyes on these animals 
in 1853, few men have either seen or 
killed gorillas compared to those who 
have seen, studied, or hunted any other 
species of large animals in Africa. 
There are not a great many photo- 
graphs even of dead animals, very few 
of live animals, and the Akeley expedi- 
tion of 1921 made the first moving 
pictures ever made of wild gorillas in 
their native surroundings. Mr. Akeley 
hopes that his expedition marks the 
beginning of the scientific study of 
these animals—the nearest to man of 
any—in their native surroundings, and 
a policy of conservation from mere 
hunters who can easily, if not pre- 
vented, extinguish forever the oppor- 
tunity to study the relation between 
these great apes and man 
Courtesy of Harper and Bros. 


























POP VICTORIA NYANZA 


v4 s1 The great Falls of the Zambesi River which the gorilla 
expedition passed on its six weeks’ journey from Cape- 
town to the Lake Kivu gorilla district 
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THE FERRY AT 
VICTORIA FALLS 


© Carl E. Akeley 


TRAVELLING IN THE 
HEART OF AFRICA 
A method seldom used by the ladies of 
the gorilla expedition, but usually re- 
served for Miss Alice Bradley aged six 
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MISS MARTHA MILLER 
AND HER ELEPHANT 


The result of her first shot 
fired at a living animal 
in Africa 
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NEAR THE ZAMBESI 


Working through the brush 
with the moving picture camera 
to take Victoria Falls 


© Carl E. Akeley 


THE KITCHEN STAFF 


The chefs, assistants chefs, 
kitchen assistants, and but- 
lers of the gorilla expedition 
outside the gorilla country 


© Carl E. Akeley 


© Carl E. Akeley 












from the native towns, and vanquishing the 
elephants, related by voyagers and widely 
copied into books are unhesitatingly denied. 
They have been averred of the chimpanzee, 
but this is still more preposterous, They 
probably had their origin in the marvellous ac- 
counts given by the natives, of the Engé-ena, 
to credulous traders. 

“Their dwellings, if they may be so called, 
are similar to those of the Chimpanzee, con- 
sisting simply of a few sticks and leafy branches 
supported by the crotches and limbs of trees; 
they afford no shelter, and are occupied only 
at night. 

“They are exceedingly ferocious, and always 
offensive in their habits, never running from 
man as does the chimpanzee. They are ob- 
jects of terror to the natives, and are never 
encountered by them except on the defensive. 
The few that have been. captured were killed 
by elephant hunters and native traders as 
they came suddenly upon them while passing 
through the forests. 

“It is said that when the male is first seen 
he gives a terrific yell that resounds far and 
wide through the forest, something like kh-ah! 
kh-ah! prolonged and shrill. His enormous 
jaws are widely opened at each expiration, his 
under lip hangs over the chin, and the hairy 
ridge and scalp is contracted upon the brow, 
presenting an aspect of indescribable ferocity. 
The females and young at the first cry quickly 
disappear; he then approaches the enemy in 
great fury, pouring out his horrid cries in quick 
succession. The hunter awaits his approach 
with his gun extended: if his aim is not sure he 
permits the animal to grasp the barrel, and as 
he carries it to his mouth (which is his habit) 
he fires; should the gun fail to go off, the barrel 
(that of an ordinary musket, which is thin) is 
crushed between his teeth, and the encounter 
soon proves fatal to the hunter. 

“The killing of an Engé-ena (gorilla) is 
considered an act of great skill and courage, 
and brings the victor signal honor. A slave to 
an Mpongwe man, from an interior tribe, 
killed the male and female whose bones are the 
origin of this article. On-one occasion he had 


succeeded in killing an elephant, and returning 
home met a male Engé-ena, and being a good 
marksman he soon brought him to the ground. 
He had not proceeded far before the female 
was observed, which he also killed. This act, 
unheard of before, was considered almost super- 
human. 
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The man’s freedom was immediately _ 
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granted to him, and his name proclaimed 
abroad as the prince of hunters.” 

Eight years afterward the first white man 
killed a gorilla. In 1855 Paul du Chaillu, a 
French-American, went to West Africa after 
gorillas. To our party, with the intention of 
not only shooting gorillas but of studying 
them and taking moving pictures of them, 
the narrative of this intrepid little hunter had 
particular fascination. 

On the day that du Chaillu saw the first 
gorilla ever seen by a white man his black and 
savage attendants had assuaged a hunger that 
beset the party by eating a snake. This was 
more than du Chaillu could do. 

“When the snake was eaten,” says his 
account, “and I, the only empty-stomached 
individual of the company, had sufficiently re- 
flected on the disadvantages of being bred in a 
Christian country, we began to look about the 
ruins of the village near which we sat. A de- 
generate kind of sugar-cane was growing on 
the very spot where the houses had formerly 
stood, and I made haste to pluck some of this 
and chew it for the little sweetness it had. 
But, as we were plucking, my men perceived 
what instantly threw us all into the greatest 
excitement. Here and there the cane was 
beaten down, torn up by the roots, and lying 
about in fragments which had evidently been 
chewed. 

“]T knew that these were fresh tracks of the 
gorilla, and joy filled my heart. My men 
looked at each other in silence, and muttered 
Nguyla, which is as much as to say in Mpongwe, 
Ngina, or, as we say, gorilla. 

“We followed these traces, and presently 
came to the footprints of the so-long-desired 
animal. It was the first time I had ever seen 
these footprints, and my sensations were in- 
describable. Here was I now, it seemed, on 
the point of meeting face to face that monster 
of whose ferocity, strength, and cunning the 
natives had told me so much; an animal scarce 
known to the civilized world, and which no 
white man before had hunted. My heart beat 
till I feared its loud pulsations would alarm 
the gorilla, and my feelings were really excited 
to a painful degree. 

“By the tracks it was easy to know that 
there must. have been several gorillas in com- 
pany. We prepared at once to follow them. 

“The women were terrified, poor things, 
and we left them a good escort of two or three 
men to take care of them and reassure them. 
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Then the rest of us looked once more carefully 
at our guns—for the gorilla gives you no time 
to reload, and woe to him whom he attacks! 
We were armed to the teeth. My men were 
remarkably silent, for they were going on an 
expedition of more than usual risk; for the 
male gorilla is literally the king of the African 
forest. He and the crested lion of Mount 
Atlas are the two fiercest and strongest beasts 
of this continent. The lion of South Africa 
can not compare with either for strength or 
courage. 

“As we left the camp, the men and women 
left behind crowded together, with fear written 
on their faces. Miengai, Makinda, and Ngolai 
set out in one party, and myself and Yeava 
formed another, for the hunt. We determined 
to keep near each other, that in emergency we 
might be at hand to help each other. And for 
the rest, silence and a sure aim were the only 
cautions to be given. 

“As we followed the tracks we could easily 
see that there were four or five of them; though 
none appeared very large. We saw where they 
had run along on all fours, the usual mode of 
progression of these animals, and where, from 
time to time, they had seated themselves to 
chew the canes they had borne off. The 
chase began to be very exciting. 

“We had agreed to return to the women and 
their guards, and consult upon final operations, 
when we should have discovered their probable 
course; and this was now done. To make sure 
of not alarming our prey, we moved the whole 
party forward a little way to where some leafy 
huts, built by passing traders, served for shelter 
and concealment. And having here bestowed 
the women—who have a lively fear of the 
terrible gorilla, in consequence of various 
stories current among the tribes, of women 
having been carried off into the woods by the 
fierce animal—we prepared once more to set 
out in chase, this time hopeful to catch a shot. 

“Looking once more to our guns, we started 
off. I confess that | never was more excited 
in my life. For years | had heard of the 
terrible roar of the gorilla, of its vast strength, 
its fierce courage if, unhappily, only wounded 
by a shot. I knew that we were about to pit 


ourselves against an animal which even the 
tiger of these mountains fears and which, per- 
haps, has driven the lion out of this territory; 
for the king of beasts, so numerous elsewhere 
in Africa, is never met in the land of the gorilla. 
Thus it was with no little emotion that I now 
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turned again toward the prize at which | had 
been hoping for years to get a shot. 

“We descended a hill, crossed a stream on a 
fallen log, and presently approached some huge 
boulders of granite. Alongside of this granite 
block lay an immense dead tree, and about 
this we saw many evidences of the very recent 
presence of the gorillas. 

“Our approach was very cautious. We were 
divided into two parties. Makinda led one 
and | the other. We were to surround the 
granite block behind which Makinda supposed 
the gorillas to be hiding. Guns cocked and in 
hand, we advanced through the dense wood, 
which cast a gloom even in midday over the 
whole scene. | looked at my men, and saw 
plainly that they were in even greater ex- 
citement than myself. 

“Slowly we pressed on through the dense 
brush, fearing almost to breathe for fear of 
alarming the beasts. Makinda was to go to 
the right of the rock, while | took the left. 
Unfortunately, he circled it at too great a dis- 
tance. The watchful animal saw him. Sud- 
denly | was startled by a strange, discordant, 
half human, devilish cry, and beheld four 
young gorillas running toward the deep forests. 
We fired, but hit nothing. Then we rushed on 
in pursuit; but they knew the woods better 
than we. Once! caught a glimpse of one of 
the animals again, but an intervening tree 


spoiled my mark, and | did not fire. We ran 
till we were exhausted, but in vain. The alert 
beasts made good their escape. When we 


could pursue no more, we returned slowly to 
our camp, where the women were anxiously 
expecting us. 

“T protest I felt almost like a murderer when 
] saw the gorillas this first time. As they ran— 
on their hind legs—they looked fearfully like 
hairy men; their heads down, their bodies in- 
clined forward, their whole appearance like 
men running for their lives. Take with this 
their awful cry, which, fierce and animal as it 
is, has yet something human in its discordance, 
and you will cease to wonder that the natives 
have the wildest superstitions about these 
‘wild men of the woods.’” 


Both Savage and du Chaillu and all suc- 
ceeding authorities, including the standard 
works on natural history, speak of the gorillas 
as among the most powerful and ferocious 
animals on earth. And this reputation is so 
firmly established in the popular mind that our 
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plan of taking ladies with 
no previous hunting experi- 
ence of any kind into a go- 
rilla country in Central 
Africa was looked upon as 
madness. But tothe general 
theory of the ferocity of 
wild animals I have never 
been a convert. And the pe} 
more | have seen of wild 
animals in Africa the less I 
have believed in their feroc- 
ity. Consequently I ex- 
plained my creed concern- 
ing the gorillas in this 
fashion: 

“| believe that the gorilla 
is normally a perfectly ami- 
able and decent creature. 
I believe that if he attacks 
man that it is because he 
is being attacked or thinks 
that he is being attacked. 
I believe that he will fight \ 
in self-defense and probably 
in defense of his family; 
that he will keep away from 
a fight until he is frightened 
or driven into it. I believe 
that, if the old male ad- 
vances when a hunter is ap- 
proaching a family of goril- 
las, if the man involved { 
has the courage to stand 
firm the gorilla will not close 
in. In other words, it will 
turn out to be what is usually called a bluff. 

“T believe, however, that the white man who 
will allow a gorilla to get within ten feet of him 
without: shooting is a plain darn fool, for cer- 
tainly the average man would have little show 
in the clutch of a three or four hundred pound 
gorilla. 

““My faith in the general amiability and de- 
cency of the gorilla is not based on experience 
or actual knowledge of any sort, but on de- 
ductions from the observation of wild animals 
in general, and more particularly of monkeys. 
There are few animals that deliberately go into 
fight with an unknown antagonist or with a 
known antagonist, for that matter, without 
what seems to them a good reason. In other 
words they are not looking for trouble. 

“The lion will fight when the maintenance 
of his dignity demands it. Most animals will 
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THE ROUTE OF THE AKELEY PARTY TO THE GORILLA COUNTRY 


fight only when driven to it through fear, either 
for themselves or their young. 

“The first living gorilla that | ever observed 
was in the Zodlogical Park in London many 
years ago. It was very young and its chief 
aim in life seemed a desire to be loved. This 
has seemed to be the chief characteristic of the 
few live gorillas that | have seen in captivity. 
They appear to have an extremely affectionate 
disposition and to be passionately fond of the 
person most closely associated with them; and 
I think there is no doubt that John Daniel, who 
died in the Ringling Brothers Circus in Madi- 
son Square Garden in the spring of 1921, died 
of a broken heart because he was separated 
from his mistress. I did not have the pleasure 
of seeing John Daniel alive; but in death he 
certainly had the appearance of anything but a 
savage beast. The above notes are here set 
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down for the purpose of recording the frame of 
mind with which | am going into the Kivu 
country to study, photograph, and collect 
gorillas. 

“Going as | am, equipped with motion pic- 
ture cameras with which one can get motion 
pictures under most adverse conditions, | am 
led to hope for something in the way of photo- 
graphs of live wild gorillas. 1] hope that | 
shall have the courage to allow an apparently 
charging gorilla to come within reasonable 
distance before shooting. | hesitate to say 
just what | consider a reasonable distance at 
the present moment. | shall feel very gratified 
if | can get a photograph at twenty feet. | 
should be proud of my nerve if | were able to 
show a photograph of him at ten feet, but | 
do not expect to do this unless | am at the 
moment a victim of suicidal mania.” 

The rest of the party had the courage of my 
convictions and with these tenets we set out, 
men women, and children, to hunt the “fero- 
cious”’ gorilla in the heart of Africa. 

While getting provisions and equipment in 
London | had the good fortune to be able to 
check up with accuracy the location of the 
gorilla country. 1 had lunch with Sir Northrop 
Macmillan from Nairobi, Kenia Colony, Sir 
Charles Ross, and Mr. Grogan, who 24 years 
ago walked alone from the Cape to Cairo—the 
first man who ever made that trip. Sir Charles 
Ross had directions from Mr. T. Alexander 
Barnes for getting to the Kivu region where 
Barnes had the year before killed a gorilla, 
Mr. Grogan supplemented these directions, for 
in this very region on his famous walk he had 
found a gorilla skull and he knew the region 
well, for he had been stationed in it during the 
war. With this very valuable corroboration 
we set sail for Capetown. To the Kivu gorilla 
country from Capetown is a varied and inter- 
esting journey. If took us about six weeks of 
constant traveling. The journey from Cape- 
town to Bukama, where we left the railroad, 
occupied 17 days including stops which are 
quite a feature of South African travel. At 
one place we waited six days for a train. It is 
worth notice that on this entire railroad journey 
we did not see a single head of game—so rapidly 
has African wild life disappeared in the south. 
From Bukama we traveled on a steel barge 
towed by a river boat for a five day run down 
the Lualaba which is really the upper waters of 
the Congo. The boat ran along during the 


day and tied up at night so we missed nothing 
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of the beauty and interest of that part of the 
river’s course. The bird life was in great pro- 
fusion. Great trees hung over the river and 
were reflected back from its placid surface with 
almost perfect outline and detail. There were 
a few crocodiles in sight. We saw one hippo- 
potamus and once on this trip we saw elephants 
some distance from the bank. 

At the end of this lazy steamer trip we came 
to Kabalo from which occasionally a train sets 
out upon the journey to Albertville on Lake 
Tanganyika. A boat on the lake took us from 
Albertville to Usumbura from which a seven 
days safari brought us to the lower end of Lake 
Kivu. To get from the bottom:of Lake Kivu 
to the upper end, we had to make arrangements 
for a special trip of the little government boat. 
This we did with the Belgian Administrator at 
Vsumbeuo. Here, as elsewhere, my experience 
with the administrative officers in these out- 
posts of the Belgian Congo was one of cour- 
tesy and effectiveness. Half way up the lake 
we stopped at the White Friars missions on the 
west bank and heard the story of a gorilla 
recently killed m the vicinity. This gorilla 
had come down into a banana grove not far 
from the mission. The chief of the village 
which owned the grove told his followers to go 
out and chase the beast away, but not to go 
armed, for the beast, in the superstition of the 
neighborhood, had some sacred attributes. 
The chief’s subjects accordingly went forth 
with sticks to drive out the gorilla, but he 
refused to be driven and resented the destur- 
bance enough to catch one of his tormentors 
and kill him. After this the chief thought the 
gorilla less sacred and ordered his subjects to 
take their spears with them and kill the animal. 

I was not entirely clear about the veracity of 
this tale nor whether it confirmed my theory 
about the gorilla or the more usual “ferocious” 
theory. Ifthe natives were willing to go out to 
chase the gorilla away armed only with sticks, 
its reputation for ferocity could not be great. 
On the other hand the confidence in the animal’s 
harmlessness seemed to have been misplaced. 
But one fact did stand out. We were getting 
into the real gorilla country. That quickened 
the blood. The next day we went to the head 
of the lake. 

A Belgian Administrator and his wife who 
were on the boat with us left us at Kissenyi at 
the northern end of Lake Kivu. They had a 
three-week trek before them, over the moun- 
tains to their own home and the district over 
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which the Administrator had ‘supervision. 
They had told us many stories of gorillas in 
their section of the country, of the gorillas be- 
coming so aggressive that they had entered 
several villages and driven out the natives, and 
they had urged us to go with them, but we 
stuck to our original plan. 

Here at Kissenyi was another Belgian station 
and here we met Mrs. T. Alexander Barnes, 
the wife of a man whose directions we had re- 
ceived from Sir Charles Ross. Barnes himself 
was in the interior hunting gorillas for the Bri- 
tish Museum. We sent a note to him because 
we did not want to interfere with his hunting, 
and in the meanwhile set to work to get our 
porters and guides ready. We decided it 
would be best for the women to stay at Kiss- 
senyi for the time being and for me to push on 
for the gorilla country. There were two rea- 
sons for this decision. Mrs. Bradley had a 
little touch of fever and it was not advisable for 
her to leave, and secondly, while | did not be- 
lieve much in the danger to us from the gorillas, 
I] was greatly afraid that with a large hunting 
party there might be equally little danger to 
them. So it was determined that I should try 
to insure the museum some specimens and if 
possible get the first moving pictures of live 
wild gorillas ever taken. 

It was a three days’ march from Kissenyi to 
the White Friars Mission at Lulenga in the in- 
terior. This Mission I found was the base from 
which Barnes operated and also, | learned, 
it was .the base the Prince of Sweden had 
used. It lay near the foot of Mt. Mikeno ina 
country of volcanic origin. The White Friars 
themselves carry on here the teaching of the 
Catholic religion to which they add the practice 
of medicine and teaching of manual training. 
Some of the friars have been there as long as 17 
years. At the Mission | was supplied with a 
guide. A short time remained that afternoon 
and | went a little way into the woods and was 
shown traces of where gorillas had fed within a 
day or two. Iwas nervous and anxious. The 
long trip was done, | was actually in the gorilla 
country. I was an alternating current of eager- 
ness to go and fear that | should find noth- 
ing. 

The latter mood prevailed the next morning, 
for although I was ready to start for the bam- 
boos by daylight my guides, who were sup- 
posed to be in camp, were nowhere to be found. 
I had to send for them but we did not get 
started before eight. 
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We trailed up through the forest into the 
bamboos, seeing signs of elephant and buffalo— 
some of the signs being made the night before 
—and I had to pinch myself occasionally to 
bring about the realization that I was not 
hunting elephants on a miniature Kenia. 
There was the same vegetation, except that the 
trees were smaller and everything on a smaller 
scale, just a few elephant trails, small tracks— 
not the great forest trees of Kenia, no bamboo 
seventy-five feet high with five inch stems, 
just little stuff, but still it was all reminiscent of 
Kenia. One thing, the slopes were just as 
steep and just as slippery, and the mud in the 
level places just as deep and sticky as Kenia’s. 

Through this forest there are native trails or 
game trails almost everywhere. We had fol- 
lowed these trails for about two hours up the 
side of Mikeno when we came to a spot where 
there was a little mud hole in the path. I'll 
never forget it. In that mudhole were the 
marks of four great knuckles where the gorilla 
had placed his hand on the ground. There is 
no other track like this on earth—There is no 
other hand in the world so large. Nearest to it 
is the hand of the Chimpanzee, and he does not 
place his hand on the ground in the same way. 
As I looked at that track I lost the faith on 
which I had brought my party to Africa. In- 
stinctively | took my gun from the gun boy. 
I knew then the feeling du Chaillu described 
in his quaint phrase, “ My feelings were really 
excited to a painful degree.” 

I had more thrill from the sight of this first 
track than from anything that happened later. 
I. forgot all about Kenia as the guide took 
up the trail. Half an hour later we came 
upon other tracks, tracks made by the hind 
feet of the beast, enormous human looking 
tracks showing the marks of a heel which no 
other living thing in the world but the gorilla 
and man has. I! gave the boy back the Spring- 
field and took the big .475 elephant gun. And 
although the next bit of going was hard and 
wearing, | carried the gun myself and trusted 
it to no gun boy. 

We followed the trail for two hours and I 
think a full half-hour was spent on all fours in 
true story book fashion. 

It led us through a clearing where bamboo 
cutters had been at work, and we failed to pick 
it up again even though I offered the guides a 
king’s ransom (in their eyes) if they would 
show me the old boy before dark. They were 
lackadaisical about the whole affair. I had to 
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give it up, and as | started for camp | realized 
that I was very tired. Then we spent an hour 
going straight up the steepest possible slope 
and down again following sounds that turned 
out to be made by a troop of monkeys. When 
we reached camp at three o'clock in the inevi- 
table downpour of this season, | was “all in.” 
The rain stopped and | called a conference of 
the guides with the result that I came to the 
conclusion that they were entirely useless. 
They did not want to go on at all. I broke 
camp immediately and started a two-and-a-half 
hour march to the Mission not knowing just 
what my next move would be—probably to 
hunt up some “bushmen” as guides. | 
reached the Mission before sundown, in the 
usual rain and went to bed. 

The next morning | came around to the 
southwest of Mikeno, about three hours from 
the Mission, to the village of the Sultan of Bur- 
unga who came out to meet me. I explained 
my mission, and he immediately brought for- 
ward from the group of natives who accom- 
panied him two splendid fellows whom he said 
would guide me. There was a gleam of real 
hope in the situation. We would camp at 
Burunga for the night and start up the moun- 
tain in the morning. As | turned to go to- 
ward the indicated camping place, a husky, 
handsome native came up in breathless haste— 
presented a note of recommendation as gun 
bearer signed by T. A. Barnes. He was 
promptly engaged—and everything seemed 
bright again. 

I was ready to start soon after daylight. | 
nad felt so keen for the coming of the light 
and had hoped for so much from the new gun 
bearer and guides. They had a cozy nest some 
distance from camp; they had seemed so en- 
thusiastic the day before and had promised an 
early start. I waited and waited till my pa- 
tience was exhausted. | feared another farce 
so finally sent for them. They came smiling, 
confident, and keen to be off. They insisted 
that no porters could go—it would not be 
possible to carry cameras or any of the scien- 
tific kit, where they were going. It was up to 
them. I had put myself in their hands. | 
wanted to at least see a gorilla. | still doubted 
that there could be such a thing in this part 
of the world—even though | had seen their 
tracks. 

We started down into that deep chasm to 
the west which the camp overhung, then up 
to the other side—up and up—crawling and 
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scrambling, the guides cutting a way through 
the dense growth of greenery, beating down 
and cursing the nettles which were every- 
where. On and on up to the crest of the ridge 
and then up along the “hogback”’ until we 
were five hundred feet above camp—then at a 
level along the western slope. I earnestly 
hoped they would go no higher; it was grilling 
work. We were overlooking another chasm 
with a still higher ridge on the far side. We 
stopped occasionally to scan the opposite side. 
It was deathly still—there was rarely the 
slightest breeze. Someone heard a sound 
across the nullah—very slight—but the guides 
were suspicious. We went on, stopping now 
and then to look and listen. The youngest 
guide, a boy of fourteen perhaps, pointed to a 
spot where he had seen a movement of the 
vegetation. We watched closely for five min- 
utes, then a great black head slowly appeared 
above the green—rather indistinct, but no 
doubt as to what it was. It was my first 
glimpse of a wild gorilla. It has left an ever- 
lasting impression, it was so totally. different to 
anything | had expected—in a solid wall of 
vivid green a great scraggly black head slowly 
rising into view where it remained motionless 
for perhaps a half minute, giving me time to 
view it with field glasses which enabled me to 
make out the features. I was actually seeing a 
live wild gorilla. At the end of a long journey 
] was face to face with the creature | sought. 
| took the gun with slight intention of chanc- 
ing a shot at that distance unless there should 
be opportunity for a very careful and deliberate 
shot. The shaggy head was withdrawn— 
then a glimpse of the great silvery back and 
we saw no more. Then down into the beastly 
chasm and up again to where he had been. 
The guides were too eager; | had constantly to 
hold them back while I stopped to breathe. 
We took up his trail. He led us on to the crest 
of that ridge and then along the “hogback”’ 
till we were about one thousand feet above 
camp. Then as the trail swung along the other 
slope at the level we heard one short roar 
ahead of us—the thrill of it. I had actually 
heard the roar of a bull gorilla! It seemed per- 
haps two hundred yards ahead. | thought it 
indicated alarm and that he would lead us a 
merry chase., We continued along the trail 
slowly, for it led along a slope so steep that 
without the rank vegetation we could not have 
stuck on. We had gone not more than one 
hundred and fifty yards from the time we 
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heard the roar—the gun bearer just ahead and 
the second gun and guides behind. The gun 
bearer stopped, looking up into the dense 
tangle above us. It was still as death—no 
sound of movement could | hear. The gun 
was in his left hand; with his right he clung to 
the bank just beside him. Back of me there 
was a four inch tree between me and a straight 
drop of one hundred feet. I leaned my back 
against it that I might straighten up fora 
better look. The gun bearer turned slowly 
and passed me the .475. As | took it I heard 
that roar again—thirty feet away, almost 
directly above. One plunge and down we 
would all go three hundred feet to the bottom. 
My back was against the sapling. Without 
it as support it would not be humanly possible 
to fire the big gun upward from that trail. 
There was a deal of comfort in the feel of that 
old gun even though theoretically I did not 
fear gorillas—it had stood by me in more than 
one close place. After the roar there was si- 
lence for an instant—not a branch stirred— 
then a crashing rush along at a level, above 
and past me—another roar—back again to 
where he had been. I had seen nothing but 
a swaying of the mass of vegetation right down 
to our feet. He stopped where he had been 
at first—silence. Through the green against 
the sky I seemed to make out a denser mass— 
the outlines of his head. I aimed just below 
and his fifth roar was broken by the roar of 
the .475. A terrific crashing plunge of three 
or four hundred pounds of beast, he struck 
the trail eight feet from me—the gun was on 
him—there was a soft nose in the left barrel 
ready for him, but it was unnecessary. The 
slight ledge of the trail did not stop him in the 
least. He crashed on down over and over, 
almost straight downward toward the bottom 
of the chasm three hundred feet below. Half 
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way down on a slightly less steep place was a 
great moss covered tree beyond which it was 
a perpendicular drop to the bottom. He 
struck against it, stopped, and balanced. Had 
there been a single movement in him he must 
have gone on. The solid from the right barrel 
had done its work well—in just above the heart 
through the zorta, through the spine, and 
out through the right shoulder blade. As he 
came crashing down I somehow felt confident 
that all was well. I have never had a more 
thrilling experience, but I’ve been much more 
frightened many times. The gun bearer was 
atrump. He was the worst scared black man 
| ever saw. If I looked as frightened as he, | 
am thankful no movie camera was on the job 
—you see he was between me and the beast 
when he struck the trail eight feet away. 

I had left the cameras and tools in camp to 
be sent for if they were needed. As the beast 
lay, a camera could not be used. | could do 
nothing in sketches worth while, so | sent for 
nothing; set to work with my jack-knife and 
one of the boys had a native iron knife and 
with these two tools we skinned and skeleton- 
ized the gorilla. In turning him over it kept 
all hands busy to avoid losing the balance of 
the beast and ourselves. It took more than a 
half hour to get the skin and skeleton back to 
where I had shot from—a human rope stunt. 
The boys all worked beautifully. Then we 
had the long, hard trek back to camp. 

All hands in camp (forty odd) got a present 
—enough so that they were all happy, al- 
though that did not take much. I was busy 
all the following day with skin and skeleton 
and making such studies as were possible. 
Everything was set for a real hunt on the next 
day, but I could not hope for a more thrilling 
and dramatic episode than the getting of my 
first gorilla. 


In the July number Mr. Akeley will continue his story of 
his own and his party’s adventures in the Lake Kivu country 
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Senatorial Primaries and Candidates. 


Born Insurgents. 


By MARK 


HE political calendar for June in- 
cludes primary elections in five 
states. In all except the first, North 
Carolina, a United States senator- 
ship is involved. The states con- 
cerned, together with the dates and the name of 
the present senator in each case are as follows: 


DATE STATE PRESENT SENATOR 
June 3, North Carolina 
~ Ve. lowa Charles A. Rawson 
ees «s Florida Park Trammel 
* io. Maine Frederick Hale 
+ oh Minnesota Frank B. Kellogg 
*. @B, North Dakota Porter J. McCumber 


The North Carolina primaries do not include 
any United States senatorship. The only 
national offices involved are the members of 
Congress; and among these the only one widely 
known on a national scale is Claude Kitchin. 
Kitchin is the leader of the Democratic mi- 
nority and the ranking member of the Demo- 
cratic representation on the Committee on 
Ways and Means. If the Democrats should 
win control of Congress, Kitchin would be the 
leader of the House and would also be chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. In other 
words, if the Democrats should control the 
House, Kitchin would combine the powers now 
held by the two Republican chiefs, Leader 
Mondell of the House and Chairman Fordney 
of the Ways and Means Committee. In the 
coming primaries Kitchin will have no op- 
position; and in the next Congress he will again 
be the Democratic leader. Whether he is the 
best possible man forall that power is a question 
that Democrats occasionally discuss seriously. 
Once, a year or two ago, there was in incipient 
movement to transfer a portion, at least, of his 
prerogative, to another. All that, however, is 
too large a question, and involves too many 
complexities for adequate discussion within 
the limitations of the present article. 


As it seems now, the Florida primary will 
have little interest. 


But there was a time, a 
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few weeks ago, when it promised to havea great 
deal of interest. There was talk that William 
Jennings Bryan might be a candidate. At one 
time, when asked by a newspaper man about 
it, he stated candidly and publicly that if there 
was a call for him he would run. A little later, 
with equal candor, he said that the call had not 
come. It was an ingenuous episode and 
characteristic of Bryan. One of his opponents, 
speaking with perhaps a touch of malice, ex- 
pressed it by saying that “ Bryan waited for a 
call, but the call turned out to be only a whis- 
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In lowa, this June primary will choose the 
successor to Senator William S. Kenyon, who 
resigned the Senatorship to accept a Federal 
judgeship. Immediately after Senator Ken- 
yon’s resignation, the Governor of lowa ap- 
pointed as his successor Charles A. Rawson. 
An appointment by a governor, however, lasts 
only until the end of the existing session; the 
successor who is to fill out the full term of a 
vacant senatorship must be elected. On Mon- 
day, June 5th, both the Democratic party and 
the Republican party in Iowa will each name 
candidates. (At least they will hold primaries 
for the purpose of nominating candidates. But 
the lowa primary law requires that to get the 
nomination, a candidate must receive at least 
35 per cent. of the total vote cast in the pri- 
mary. If no candidate gets this percentage, 
the nomination is made at a party convention 
subsequently held. Inasmuch as there are five 
aspirants for the Republican nomination, this 
outcome is not improbable.) The senator now 
sitting in Kenyon’s place, Charles A. Rawson, 
will not bea candidate. There appears to have 
been, when he was named, an understanding to 
this effect, that he should fill the office merely 
until the end of the session. -Of the six candi- 
dates forthis Republican Senatorial nomination, 
the only one known to any extent outside the 
state is Mr. Clifford Thorne, who has become 
somewhat familiar to the public at large, and 
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very familiar within the circles directly con- 
cerned, by reason of his frequent appearance 
as an attorney in advocacy of lower railroad 
rates, and railroad regulation. The general 
lack of knowledge of any of these candidates, in 
a national sense, makes it less possible to write 
with interest for a national audience about the 
future lowa senator, than about the recent 
senator, Kenyon, in whom, at the time he re- 
signed, there was a large and increasing public 
interest on a nation-wide scale. 

Because Senator Kenyon was at the moment 
upward bound in the amount of attention the 
country was paying to him, and in essential 
power within the Senate, his resignation pro- 
voked much public curiosity. It looked like 
the spectacle of the captain of a base-ball team 
engaged in a game his team seemed likely to 
win, suddenly resigning and leaving the field in 
the sixth inning, at a time when the circum- 
stances seemed to point toward further success. 

Kenyon first came to the Senate in 1911 to 
fill out the unexpired term caused by the death 
of one of the ablest senators that ever repre- 
sented Iowa or any other state, Jonathan 
Dolliver. In the Senate, Kenyon’s course was 
pleasing enough to his constituents to cause 
him to be reélected twice. Not only did he 
seem to be secure in his hold on the people of 
his state. Further than that, it happened that 
within the past year an unusual combination 
of circumstances had made him a leader in a 
sense which he had never had before and which 
to most public men is the goal of ambition. 

Kenyon had always belonged within that 
group of Republican senators which are vari- 
ously described as insurgents, or progressives, 
orindependents. Assuch he usually voted as a 
freelance. Hewasa champion of lost causes— 
or of causes which, at the time Kenyon took 
them up, were too new to have a wide public 
following, but which, frequently, through his 
personal force, came to success within his time 
in the Senate. Kenyon would pick up some 
detached issue, and push it to success through 
his personal energy and the ardor of his con- 
viction. From time to time he had majorities 
back of him for one or another of his various 
issues. But at no time until very recently did 
he have a following in the dependable sense 
of a group of men who stand by a chosen leader 
throughout a whole programme of issues. 
Leadership in this sense of being the thead of a 
bloc came to Kenyon only within 'a year, and 
was not of his seeking. 
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It happened that about a year ago a wide- 
spread organization of farmers came to have 
throughout the country a degree of power 
which the officials of the organization centra- 
lized and focussed at Washington. Wishing 
to press their power upon Congress, and to 
bring certain proposals for farmers’ aid to a 
successful outcome, these outside leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation reached 
within the Senate and brought together a 
number of senators representing agricultural 
states and sympathetic to the desires of farm- 
ers. This was the beginning of the farm 
bloc. ‘Fhe initiative of it came not from within 
the Senate but from the farmers’ organization 
outside. When the farm bloc senators began 
to act as a unit they chose, in a more or less 
formal way, Kenyon to be their leader. Ken- 
yon presided at their meetings and was publicly 
accepted as their spokesman. 

Just at the moment when this farm bloc 
under Kenyon’s leadership had achieved some 
striking successes, and were obviously moving 
on to greater achievements; at a moment when 
they were perhaps the largest homogeneous 
group in the Senate—the group that sub- 
scribed to the best discipline and held the 
balance of power—it was just as this moment, 
when his personal fortunes never seemed more 
favoring, that Kenyon resigned to accept a 
Federal judgeship. 

It is rarely that the resignation of any man 
from the United States Senate leads to so much 
comment. There was general inability to 
understand the motive for it. To the ordinary 
judgment a Federal judgeship is less desirable 
than a senatorship. (I mean, of course, any 
Federal judgeship below the rank of the Su- 
preme Court.) Someone who at the time was 
struck by the episode with so much force that 
he looked into history, discovered, so | was told, 
that never in the history of the Senate had 
any one resigned for the purpose of accepting a 
minor Federal judgeship. It was this aspect 
of Senator Kenyon’s resignation that caused so 
much speculation. That it should have been 
talked about so much is an example, perhaps, 
and a proof of our common tendency to assume 
that it is the selfish motive which commonly 
governs human actions. Since the senatorship 
is, in the common view, superior in attractive- 
ness to a minor Federal judgeship, how should 
it be explained that a man gave up the greater 
to take the less? This same tendency to take 
the most sordid motive for granted was illus- 
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trated by the general disposition to assume 
that President Harding had invented the de- 
vice of offering Kenyon a Federal judgeship in 
order to get him out of the Senate, where, in the 
eyes of what are described as “Old Guard” Re- 
publicans, Kenyon and his farm bloc following 
was a troublesome factor. 

This explanation cannot stand up under a 
logical test. It is not possible to assume that 
a minor Federal judgeship is less desirable than 
a senatorship, and at the same time assume that 
President Harding invented this device of 
offering the less in exchange for the greater, in 
order to get rid of an insurgent senator. If 
President Harding were a man who would give 
an office as a political bribe, and if Senator 
Kenyon were a man who would accept a 
political bribe, the transaction would neces- 
sarily have to include a guid pro quo more 
desirable in value than the senatorship. 

The episode must be accounted for, in all 
probability, as a wholly personal idiosyncrasy 
on the part of Senator Kenyon. His fellow 
senators discussed it with as much interest as 
the wider public did, and among those who 
were in the best position to guess Kenyon’s 
more intimate thoughts, the judgment was that 
Kenyon was led by two motives peculiar to 
himself. For one reason, Kenyon happens to 
have had from his youth a definite individual 
ambition. Somewhere in his early years he 
appears to have been impressed by the dignity, 
and the attractiveness in other respects, of a 
Federal judgeship; and the longing for this 
office with its security, its authority, and its 
freedom from bickering contention, came back 
to him whenever circumstances arose that made 
his position in the Senate uncomfortable. 

In the case of a man with Kenyon’s tempera- 
ment and strength of conviction, these circum- 
stances arise rather frequently. Again and 
again Kenyon’s individual point of view led 
him to take a position in the Senate contrary 
to that of the leaders of his party. A man who 
does this must endure some discomfort. It 
is often said that such a man is ostracized, but 
that word expresses it much too strongly. 

A senator who is merely an insurgent but 
does not otherwise incur the hostility of his 
party leaders, through some personal quality, 
or through some mordant intensity of his in- 
surgency—such a senator is not subjected to 
any experience so disagreeable as to be accu- 
rately described by the word “ostracized.” 
But it is also true that under any circumstances 
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a senator following such a course has the feeling 
of being “out of it.” He is not taken into the 
party councils, and hedoes not share the leaders’ 
secrets. This is inherent in the nature of the 
situation and nobody, not even the insurgent 
senator himself, if he is reasonable, blames 
anybody for it. If he strolls up to a group of 
party leaders and finds that, however cordially 
they greet him, they nevertheless change the 
course of the conversation, he knows they have 
been talking about some matter of party 
leadership, and knows also that they cannot 
reasonably share their confidences with one 
who from the nature of his course in the past 
can be expected to be as likely to oppose what- 
ever they plan, as to favor it. 

Kenyon probably, felt frequently a little hurt 
at being always outside the inner lodge. This 
feeling may readily have become acute in the 
course of the activities in which Kenyon was 
engaged immediately preceding the time when 
the opportunity came for him to leave the 
Senate under circumstances agreeable to his 
taste. During those preceding weeks the 
subject which had engaged the principal 
attention of the Senate was the question of 
expelling or accepting Senator Newberry of 
Michigan. In this contest Senator Kenyon 
had been perhaps the most conspicuous among 
that small group of Republican senators who 
departed from the policy of the party as a whole 
and voted and spoke in advocacy of the ex- 
pulsion of the Michigan senator. It was a 
situation which, added to previous experiences 
in an insurgency painful to his natural wish to 
be thought well of by his immediate associates, 
put him in a mood to seize the opportunity for 
achieving greater personal comfort and the real- 
ization of a life-time ambition. 

The original initiative for this incident came, 
in all probability not from President Harding, 
but from Senator Kenyon. In the nature of 
the case it must have been so, since the agree- 
ment is universal that in the relative values put 
by ordinary men on the two offices, a Federal 
judgeship is less desirable than a senatorship. 
That being so, it could hardly have occurred to 
a President desirous of getting a troublesome 
and out-of-hand party senator out of the way, 
to do so with the offer of what was in the com- 
mon judgment a less desirable office. Unques- 
tionably the episode must have originated with 
Senator Kenyon letting it be known directly or 
indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, that a 
Federal judgeship would appeal to him. 

















Another motive akin to the one | have sug- 
gested lay in Senator Kenyon’s relation to the 
other lowa senator, Albert Cummins. Kenyon 
liked Cummins, and it must have given pain 
to him to follow a course which by implication 
reflected upon his associate, and was likely to 
make trouble for him in the home state of both. 
On many of the issues that have come up in 
late years, Senator Cummins has taken the 
regular party position, while Senator Kenyon 
has taken the insurgent position. In doing 
this, Senator Kenyon was continually, by 
implication, calling the attention of the people 
of lowa to the difference between the two men. 
If Senator Kenyon was right, his actions by 
implication criticized Senator Cummins, who 
must necessarily, in the former’s judgment, be 
wrong. It is easy to realize how a man witha 
sensitive disposition might dislike a situation 
in which a faithful following of his personal 
convictions carries implications of censure to 
his associate from his own state, and to many 
other senators of whom he was personally fond. 

It takes a hard man to be a successful and 
consistent insurgent. I have known most of 
the senators who have been insurgents from 
each of the parties during the last ten or twenty 
years. Considered as a whole, they include 
many different kinds of men, whose insurgency 
springs from differing impulses of diverse kinds 
of temperament. Speaking of them again as a 
group, it is to be said that all of them on some 
occasions, and some of them on most occasions, 
are to be admired. Some of them, as indi- 
vidual human beings, are the salt of the earth. 
And as to any one of them, or as to any one of 
the positions they take, whether you admire 
it or not, a fair person, able to distinguish 
between his intellect and his emotions, ought 
always to bear in mind that some degree of 
insurgency and the presence of at least a few 
of these men of individual temperament, willing 
to take the less popular side, is of the highest 
value to the country. This needs especially to 
be said just now when the mood of the country 
is conservative and unsympathetic to aber- 
ration from regular party affiliations. Any 
wise and thoughtful person would hesitate to 
wish for the banishment or the permanent 
eclipse of any of the insurgents. There may 


always come a time when they serve indispen- 
sably in a serious emergency. Even a man like 
Senator Reed of Missouri, who has lately been 
conspicuously read out of his party by ex- 
President Wilson, has his occasions of use- 
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fulness, when his characteristic function of 
opposition is a public service. These solitary- 
minded individuals who go their own gait, not 
only contribute a flavor to the Senate, not 
only bring out adequate debate by their op- 
position, but are, on occasion, the country’s 
sole relianee for the courage—or the idiosyn- 
crasy, in the cases where it is not courage— 
needed for the advocacy of lost causes, or causes 
as yet not sufficiently known to the public to 
be as popular as their merits demand. 

The insurgents in both parties over a period 
of several years, taken as a group, include many 
varieties. One general characteristic is that 
nearly all of them are men with a more than 
average endowment of ego. Fora mantobea 
conspicuous insurgent takes a good deal of ego, 
a good deal of faith in his own mental processes, 
a good deal of affection, if you please, for his 
own personality, and for the infallibility of his 
own ideas. The consequence is that in any 
group of say ten insurgents, you will probably 
find a quantity of ego sufficient to be dis- 
tributed among a hundred average men. But 
if in the matter of ego they usually have a 
common quality, the insurgents are in other 
respects marked by widely differing qualities. 
They include many varieties of temperament 
and many individual idiosyncrasies of person- 
ality. It occasionally—I almost said fre- 
quently—happens that an insurgent gets into 
a mood where he enjoys his insurgency. One 
type of insurgent may have vanity, and, seeing 
it impossible to achieve the distinction that 
goes with leadership, finds satisfaction in the 
conspicuousness that goes with being “differ- 
ent.” Another type, wholly without vanity, 
and quite different in every respect, comes to 
see in his insurgency, and in the opprobrium 
directed .at it from some quarters, a kind of 
martyrdom; and the process by which a person 
may come to enjoy his martyrdom, is not un- 
familiar. These may not be deliberate, or 
even conscious, mental processes; but any one 
who has lived very long in the world, and has 
had occasion to follow the intricate paths of 
cause and effect as regards the motives that 
actuate human beings, including himself, has 
learned that unconscious mental processes have 
a large place in the universe. One type of 
insurgent dramatizes himself and his relation 
to the world, or at least to the other senators, 
as a case of Jack-the-Giant-Killer, hurling 
javelins at the powers of evil. He sees himself 
as David and the rest of his party as Goliath. 
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Occasionally he gets himself into a mood where 
he thinks of himself as having some of the 
attributes of Samson, and likes to contemplate 
himself as dramatically pulling down the col- 
umns of the temple. 

But Senator Kenyon was not, by nature, of 
this temperament. Fundamentally, he was a 
gregarious person who liked his fellow-men, and 
wanted to be liked by them. To him the dis- 
comforts of personal relationship involved in 
following convictions which separated him 
from his party were painful, and in some 
particularly deep mood of pain over his iso- 
lation, he grasped the opportunity to go into 
an office where there is less contention. 

In what I have said here about insurgency, 
I do not want to cause inaccurate impressions. 
As I have emphasized, there are many varieties 
of insurgency, and it arises from widely differ- 
ing causes inherent in personality, or tempera- 
ment, or personal circumstances. Nothing 
that I have said here should be made to fit as a 
whole any one of the senators who are publicly 
and conspicuously known as insurgents from 
their parties. As I have also said, the fact 
that a man is an insurgent carries with it 
implications that he has a rather large ego. 
And a large endowment of ego is always a 
source of interest and often a source of import- 
ance. Quantity of ego in itself alone fre- 
quently makes a man important. You may 
detest the particular kind of ego and its mani- 
festations, or you may admire it, but in any 
event you take notice of it. An insurgent 
senator, as an individual, excites more curiosity 
than one who placidly practises teamwork. 
You could write a volume about almost any one 
of the insurgent senators, and if competently 
done, it would be an interesting book; but you 
would have to take great care to be accurate 
and fair. It would call for the most minute 
analysis. Speaking very broadly and very 
loosely, all senators, like all other persons, are 
divided, roughly, between the affirmative 
temperament and the negative temperament. 
This quality of temperament, whether affirma- 
tive or negative, has little to do with a man’s 
size. But it is frequently the case that a big 
man who happens to have a negative tempera- 
ment is thereby handicapped in his career. 
There is one man among the insurgent senators, 
who, because of his bigness, if he had happened 
to be endowed at birth with the affirmative 
temperament, and if he had the capacity for 
easy-going compromise, the willingness to 
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throw overboard much of his cargo of convic- 
tion in order to take advantage of a change of 
wind, might be the most considerable figure in 
the world, might eclipse even Lloyd-George. 
However, all that is another story. 

In the Democratic primaries for the lowa 
senatorship, there is less interest, because of 
the usual unlikelihood of the Democrats 
winning a Senatorial election in that state. 
I cannot remember when, if ever, lowa had a 
Democratic senator. lowa is one of the most 
Republican of states. Of all the Congressmen 
who have represented Iowa since the Civil War 
probably less than 10 per cent. have been Dem- 
ocrats. (One wonders why it should be that 
Iowa should be so strongly Republican a state 
when neighboring states, like Nebraska and 
Kansas, with a not greatly different com- 
position of the elements of their population, 
from Americans of Northern ancestry, Ameri- 
cans of Southern ancestry, Germans, Irish, and 
other strains, are so much more volatile in their 
political moods, so much more changeable in 
their party affiliations. It would be interesting 
to know why this is true. Possibly that lowa 
literary philosopher, Herbert Quick, could tell 
us; or Hamlin Garland, who, although not a 
native of lowa, spent a considerable portion 
of his youth and got much of his education 
there.) In saying this about the strength of 
the lowa democracy, I ought to add that the 
Iowa Democrats this year have hopes which, in 
the eyes of competent observers, are not with- 
out justification. Much depends on the out- 
come of the Republican primaries. One of the 
contestants for the Republican senatorial 
nomination is a decided radical. If he should 
get the Democratic nomination, a good many 
Republican voters would be inclined to give the 
Democratic candidate a sympathetic ‘‘once 
over.” On the other hand, if the Republican 
nomination should go to a decided conserva- 
tive, a considerable radical element would be 
disaffected. In any event, it seems certain at 
this writing that the Democratic nomination 
will go to Clyde L. Herring of Des Moines. 
Mr. Herring was for many years the distributor 
of Ford cars and tractors in lowa. The extent 
of the acquaintance which this career must have 
given to Mr. Herring in a state like Iowa, is 
obvious. He will have a popular strength 
outside the Democratic party lines. 


In Minnesota, it looks as if we are going to 
have this year the spectacle of a straight fight 
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between a man representing one of the old 
parties, and a woman representing the other. 
The sitting senator from Minnesota is Frank 
B. Kellogg. He will probably have the Re- 
publican nomination; and his Democratic op- 
ponent in all likelihood will be a vital little 
woman bearing a name that has become 
nationally known to politicians during the last 
few years, Mrs. Peter B. Olsen. Assuming 


that Mrs. Olsen is confirmed in the Demo- . 


cratic nomination at these June Minnesota 
primaries, and that Kellogg gets a renomi- 
nation from the Republicans (and both assump- 
tions are pretty safe to take for granted, 
although at the present writing there are still 
possibilities of complications arising out of an 
attempted combination of the Democratic 
party with the Farmer-Labor party, which is 
the name the Non-Partisan League goes by in 
Minnesota)—assuming this, we shall have for 
the first time a square fight for the United 
States Senate between a man and a woman— 
between a man who is a Republican, a former 
cabinet-member, and a seasoned public charac- 
ter; and against him a woman who is a Demo- 
crat, who is comparatively young in years and 
inexperienced in public life—certainly without 
experience as an office holder. A contest 
staged in this way is a new turn in the evolution 
of women in politics. 

So far as I have observed women in politics— 
and | have seen most of the women politicians 
in action and watched the effect of the women’s 
vote in the elections—I haven’t been able to 
come to any very clear conclusions about what 
it points toward. We have had two women in 
the Lower House of Congress; but two is not 
large enough a number to serve as an accurate 
basis for confident generalizations. There are 
about as many temperamental variations, as 
many different kinds of personality, among 
women as among men; and we haven’t seen 
enough different kinds of women in office or in 
positions of leadership, to estimate what turn 
their presence is going to give to our American 
political evolution. Of the two women who 
have served in Congress, the first, Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin of Montana, was a young, un- 
married, somewhat restlessly active woman. 
She was a little emotional. When she was 
called on to say “aye” or “nay”’ on the ques- 
tion of adopting the draft act at the time we 
entered the war, those who watched her closely 
observed that she was moved toward tears. 
Throughout her career in Congress, Miss Ran- 
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kin was markedly intent on the side of reform, 
of change. (I suspect it may turn out to be 
characteristic of the young unmarried women in 
office to lean rather strongly toward change 
and reform.) Inany event, Miss Rankin, both 
because she was merely one example, and the 
first; and because she had these marked indi- 
vidual characteristics, did not provide adequate 
material for generalizations about what the 
typical woman in politics will do, or how the 
aggregate of many of them is going to affect our 
politics. 

The only other woman we have had in Con- 
gress, Miss Alice Robertson of Oklahoma, who 
is sitting now and is a candidate for renomi- 
nation, is an utterly different type. She is un- 
married, too; but she is mature in years (born 
1854), and markedly old-fashioned in manner 
and point of view. She was an opponent of 
woman suffrage, and won her election not so 
much by the votes of women as by those of men. 
For her continuance in Congress, she depends 
not on the organized woman vote, which she 
flouts, but on her appeal to her constituents 
as a good, straight, dependable Republican. 
In running for office, she emphasizes, not her 
sex; but rather her lack, in a political sense, of 
any preoccupation about sex. The formal 
platform she announces for herself is: “I am a 
Christian; | am an American; | am a Re- 
publican.”—meaning, apparently, by impli- 
cation, to emphasize the fact that it is not asa 
woman that she appeals for votes. Her 
position on various bills that were generally 
endorsed by women’s clubs was in opposition. 
She spoke and voted against the maternity bill 
providing for public attention to childbirth. 
She scorns “all these women agitators who 
appear before clubs in their nice gowns and 
long gloves.”’ The women’s clubs reply by 
saying that Miss Robertson “represents the 
female opinion of the early General Grant 
period.” She disapproves the short skirt and 
the modern woman altogether, and is strong 
for the old-fashioned, home-making mother. 
She is for a good Republican high protective 
tariff, and opposes paternalism in government. 
Miss Robertson is silver-haired and blue-eyed. 
She likes Congress, and Congress likes her. 
She says they have not made her, as a solitary 
woman among 434 men, feel like a rat in a 
strange garret. On the contrary, in her cam- 
paign to return to Congress, she counts on the 
endorsement and active aid of the most ortho- 
dox old party leaders. 
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While I say that no safe generalizations can 
be made from these two examples of women in 
the national Congress (because the number is 
too few and because each of the two happens 
to have had strongly individual characteristics), 
there is one field as to which a dependable 
generalization can be made about the effect of 
the appearance of women as active party 
leaders. I refer to the feeling about them on 
the part of the old-fashioned party leader of the 
male sex. These old-timers are made un- 
comfortable by the new development. They 
may not let the women see this; but when they 
talk among themselves they show it. (I am 
referring to the old-timers particularly, and to 
only a few of them; there is a new type of male 
political leader who does not object to the 
woman politician.) 

Superficially, the men leaders have accepted 
the women. (The Republicans have accepted 
them less generously than the Democrats; the 
Republican National Committee merely added 
ten women to the fifty-three men; but the 
Democrats took them in on a fifty-fifty basis— 
with the Democrats, there is in each state one 
male National Committeeman and one female; 
and the two have equal power.) 

But beneath the surface, the old-fashioned, 
hard-boiled politician is in some cases made 
ill at ease by all these women hanging around 
the party headquarters. | recall one of the 
most hard-boiled of these old-timers, in a mo- 
ment of relaxed ease after a strenuous party 
convention, sitting with his feet on the table, 
in a ruminative mood with a cuspidor within 
the right distance, saying, “I don’t feel right 
about all these women running around here. 
You never know how to take them. You 
can’t figure on them like you can on a man. 
They have queer ideas, and you have to watch 
your step. It bothers a man all the time. 
And then, it will be different back home, in the 
local fights. If you have a fight with a man, 
it’s all right. You have it hot and heavy and 
curse him out, but when it’s over, its over. 
You call him a liar, and he calls you a skunk, 
and after the election you get together and 
shake hands and everything’s all right. But 
you can’t feel comfortable in a fight with a 
woman. I expect they won’t fight the same 
way. When you have a fight with a man and 


he says you stole money, or that you’re being 
paid by Wall Street, or that you have a side- 
interest in a bootlegging business—that’s all 
right, and there’s no hard feelings. 


But if 
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we're going to have fights with women, you 
can’t tell what’ll happen. First thing you 
know, there’ll be stories circulating around that 
you beat your wife, or that you’re an immoral 
man. I don’t like to think about it. I don’t 
believe it’s going to be as good a game as it 
used to. I guess I’ll get out of politics.” 

As to the effect of masses of women voting, 
here, too, there is not yet enough experience to 
be certain what is coming of it. In the last 
Presidential election, the first in which women 
voted nationally, it was expected that the 
women, being more susceptible to an appeal of 
idealism, would vote more largely for the 
League of Nations than the outcome showed 
they did. I recall that in Ohio, some of my 
friends among the Democrats complained 
bitterly that the women, instead of voting on 
the idealistic abstraction, were guided by social 
self-consciousness—“‘social” in the limited 
sense of what is frequently called “society.” 
They said that in Cincinnati: because the most 
conspicuous local Republican woman, Mrs. 
Longworth, was a person of what is called 
“high social position,” the women tended to 
join her clubs and go to her meetings, to the 
disadvantage of the Democratic issue of the 
League of Nations. However, that was a 
single, isolated observation, and a disgruntled 
one. It may well be far from typical. In any 
event, we haven’t had enough experience yet 
to make any dependable inductions about how 
woman suffrage is going to affect politics in 
a broad way. 

This woman, Mrs. Peter Olsen, who is going 
to make the Minnesota fight against the 
veteran Frank Kellogg, is, as a woman, a most 
attractive person. She has what the jargon 
of the efficiency experts would call “magnetism 
plus.”” She is decidedly pleasing to look at. 
She is of a small pattern, but she has enough 
vitality for twenty, and in her speech-making 
she throws it out as prodigally as if there were 
no end to her stores of it. She is emotional and 
oratorical. Those who have learned to have a 
little distrust of the oratorical temperament in 
public life, and to feel we already have a little 
more of it than we need among the male 
politicians, will probably watch Mrs. Olsen 
closely to see whether, aside from the rdéle of 
spell-binder, she has wisdom available for 
committee-rooms, and sound common-sense, 
and capacity for hard work in fields more dull 
and less stimulating than on the platform. 
Mrs. Olsen was the only woman speech-maker 

















at the Jackson day dinner the Democrats held 
at Washington in 1920. Some of the speeches, 
and especially the message Mr. Wilson sent, 
had history-making qualities; but probably 
Mrs. Olsen left a more vivid recollection than 
any other. She was agreeable to look at, she 
was very much in earnest, her voice was one of 
those Heaven-sent instruments that has a thrill 
in every tone; and vitality, magnetism, charm— 
whatever you choose to call it, radiated from 
her small form so richly and strongly you could 
almost see the rays darting out over the audi- 
ence. Any listener with a curiosity about 
human beings must have felt he would like an 
opportunity to explore her mind. Whether the 
exploration would discover the greater interest 
to be in her human qualities. as a woman, 
wife, and a mother, or in her grasp of the prob- 
lems of statesmanship; whether she would be 
more interesting to a novelist or to a states- 
man, you couldn’t be sure. 

Mrs. Olsen was also a considerable figure at 
the San Francisco Convention. On_ that 
occasion she was devoted to two causes: to 
supporting Bryan’s plea for a_ prohibition 
plank, and to getting the nomination for 
McAdoo. In both these fights her heart was 
very much engaged. When both were lost, 
she was a picture of forlorn woe, her vitality 
spent, her castle in tumbled ruins. So far as 
practical politics resembles the game of poker, 
women will need to develop the art of conceal- 
ing emotion. 

Mrs. Olsen is the wife of the local principal 
of schools in a small Minnesota town. In race 
she is pure Welsh, with a complete equipment 
of Celtic emotion. Her maiden name was 
Anna Dickie, and the married name of Olsen 
would suggest one of those unions which are 
making a new—and very good—Ame rica in the 
Northwest. She first attracted attention as a 
speaker in occasional meetings of a local 
women’s club. From that she passed to 
state-wide fame, then to the Chautauquas, 
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and finally to a point where she is a considerable 
figure in the national Democratic party and is 
spoken of as “the most brilliant woman orator 
in the West”; and now promises to be the 
candidate of her party for the United States 
Senate. 


The senator whose fate is to be determined 
in Maine is Frederick T. Hale. In the Re- 
publican primaries he will be opposed by two 
candidates. For the general election, the 
Democrats expect to put up an unusually 
strong mon, ex-Governor Curtis, of Portland. 
It would take a considerable landslide, however, 
to cause Maine to return a Democratic senator. 
Hale is the son of one of the strongest Re- 
publican leaders who ever sat in the Senate. 
It is said of the present Senator Hale’s mother, 
who is still living, that her father, her husband, 
and her son were all three members of the 
United States Senate. It is an unusual dis- 
tinction. I think the same could be said of 
the mother of one other senator, Elkins of West 
Virginia; but I can think of no other examples. 


In North Dakota the June primaries will 
determine the succession to Senator Porter ]. 
McCumber. Mr. McCumber is a candidate 
for the Republican nomination. He has the 
advantage of the natural state pride arising out 
of the fact that he is now chairman of one of the 
two most important committees of the Senate— 
that of finance. As such, Senator McCumber 
is a leading figure in the formulation of tariff . 
and tax measures. It is a unique distinction 
for a state of comparatively small population, 
lying west of the Mississippi, to have such a 
representation in the centres of power in the 
Senate. Locally in North Dakota the politics 
of both parties, and especially just now of the 
Republican party, ‘are so affected by the 
existence of the element which composes the 
non-Partisan League, that the complexities 
of the situation are too great to be more than 
merely alluded to within the present space. 








THE ROMANCE OF WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Vastness of the Most Fundamental of Man’s Activities. 
How Railroads and Steamships, Telephone, Telegraph, Cable, 
Radio, and the Mails Make the Modern World Possible 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


The sudden interest that has been aroused by radio communication suggests the consideration 
of world communications generally. Less spectacular, perhaps, than radio, the other great divisions 


of world communications are nevertheless far more vital to our industrial life. 


It is in order to 


give a picture of all these great divisions at work that the WorLp’s Work presents this article. 


—THE EpirTors. 


HE transportation and communi- 
cation systems of the world are the 
vastest and most complex of all 
man’s activities. Continents and 
oceans are threaded by wires, are 
crossed by railroads and steamships. Radio 
stations broadcast their messages to every 
square inch of the earth’s surface, and hardly 
a man exists who cannot be reached by part of 
this great network. Every corner of the 
world is within our reach—by mail in a few 
weeks—by cable in a few hours—by radio in a 
few seconds. Consider the effects on the world 
and on each individual in it if these great sys- 
‘tems of transportation and communication 
were suddenly to cease. Imagine yourself 
awakening to-morrow morning in a world 
in which all of them were out of commission. 
The street car that you usually take to your 
office fails to appear, and after waiting for a 
time you walk. Taxis stand immovable here 
and there beside the curb, some guarded by 
their drivers, some deserted as the useless 
things they are. You pass a street car stand- 
ing silently in the middle of a block, its motor- 
man and conductor standing beside it. When 
will it go? They don’t know. The streets are 
strangely silent, and the only vehicles are an 
occasional horse drawn wagon that you pass. 
You reach your office, and find a message 
that came in just before the universal calamity 
stopped the whole communications service. 
Perhaps your mother or your son is ill half a 
continent away. You seize the telephone, but 
no sound of life is in it. Impatiently you try 


to attract the operator, but the phone is dead. 


You run down the block to the telegraph 
office, and write a message, only to have the 
clerk tell you as you push it across the counter, 
“Sorry, sir, but the wires aren’t working.” 

The wireless! Out of order. The trains! 
Not running. Autos! Airplanes! None in 
operation. You cannot move. 

Imagine your hopelessness in such a situ- 
ation. And multiply it by a hundred million. 
That would be our country on the first day of 
such a world calamity. 


II 


O-DAY there is hardly a square mile of all 
the world that lies between the eternal ice 
of the two Polar seas that is not reached and 
crossed by some of this great net work. To- 
morrow, with the system gone, every soul of 
the billion and a half inhabitants of the world 
would suffer from the loss. Without these 
means our cities, our nations, our civilization 
would disappear. The modern industrial 
world depends directly for its very existence 
upon railways and steamships, telephone and 
telegraph. No calamity conceivable could 
have a greater effect upon us than the sus- 
pension of our communications service. Cities 
would starve. Factories would be idle for 
want of raw materials and lack of distribution 
facilities. Exports would cease and the goods 
we receive from foreign lands could come to us 
no longer. Every person would be driven 
back to the soil or to such simple tasks as 
would directly supply the tillers of the soil. 
Let us take the telephone and picture its 
complexity and its size. — 
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RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIPS 
On so small a map it is impossible to show anything but the trunk line railroads and the prin- 
cipal routes for high powered steamers. For instance less than a hundred ports are suggested 
here by [the converging lines of ocean travel, whereas there are, actually, many thousand 
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TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 


As in the case of the map above, only trunk telegraph lines are shown, because of 
the limitation of space. The cable routes shown are more nearly complete, although 
some lines are not included. So vast a network of telephone lines exists in parts of 
the world and so few in others that a satisfactory small scale map cannot be drawn 
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MOTOR TRUCKS AND FREIGHT CARS 
As yet the total freight hauled by motor trucks is incon- 
siderable by comparison with the railroads, but for short 
hauls the motor truck is an increasingly important factor 


If the calls that were put in last year in the 

United States alone had been scattered evenly 
about the earth, every person in every country 
would have been seven times to the phone— 
-every one of India’s troubled millions, of 
China’s, and of Africa’s, and of the almost 
countless others in every other land. The wire 
used in the United States would span the dis- 
tance to the moon a hundred times—would 
circle the earth a thousand. The Army and 
Navy of the United States together number 
about the same as the employees of the Bell 
Telephone system. 

This enormous enterprise covers the country, 
stretches into Canada and Mexico and, by 
cable, into Cuba. The streets of our great 
cities have beneath their pavements cables 
carrying as many as 2,400 or even 3,200 wires, 
each capable of transmitting messages. Far 
off in the sparsely settled districts “party 
lines” connect remote farms, and are strung 
for miles across the prairie and the mountains. 
So nearly universal is the system that it is 
possible for you to talk from your office or your 
home to any one of 95,000,000 Americans, to 
millions of Canadians, of Mexicans, and Cu- 
bans. So vast a number is this that if you 






















had a three minute conversation with each of 
them in succession you would have to spend 
570 years at the telephone, and that gives 
“central’’ no time to make connections. 

But the telephone company is not complete 
in itself. It is dependent upon and supple- 
mental to the others. 

A commission man in Chicago received a 
telegram from a San Francisco firm, informing 
him that a cargo of pineapples was due to 
arrive in San Francisco the following morning. 
Pineapples are perishable, and a large amount 
of money was involved. A letter from New 
York was dropped upon the commission man’s 
desk by the postman—a letter that was col- 
lected from the post box by a motor truck and 
was sent to Chicago by airplane—saying that 
New York had very few pineapples on the 
market. The broker picked up his phone and 
called both San Francisco and New York. 
From San Francisco he got the price and the 
quantity—from New York he got an order, and 
when the ship from Honolulu docked in San 
Francisco the following morning the pine- 
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apples were transferred to waiting refrigerator 
cars which rolled into the warehouses in New 
York without the slightest effort on the part 
of the shipper, the commission man, or the 
buyer. A check was sent by mail from New 
York to Chicago. A smaller check was sent 
from Chicago to San Francisco, and the com- 
mission man’s bank account was larger by the 
difference. The checks themselves were re- 
turned through the clearing houses by mail 
and the deal was closed. 

A man’s voice has a normal range of two 
or three hundred feet. The telephone multi- 
plies it by carrying it two or three thousand 
miles. What the railroads and the automo- 
biles do for ourselves and our goods, what 
machinery does in the mill and the factory, 
the telephone does for our voices and our ideas. 
The cables, the telegraph, and the radio do a 
similar work in their own fields. 

Cables span the desolate ocean wastes and 
























our messages travel through the mud and 
shells of depths never lighted by the sun. 
They are relayed by some lonesome operator 
on some far distant coral island—are picked 
up and forwarded by others in cities anywhere 
on earth. Radio messages are sent to ships 
a thousand miles from land, and the ships re- 
ply. A broadcasted radio message reports the 
presence of an iceberg in the lanes of ocean 
travel, and ships change their courses to avoid 
it. The afternoon prices of the London stock 
exchange are known in New York before 
lunch. 

Nor are all these wired and wireless routes 
for our ideas complete in themselves. Closely 
connected with them are the railroads, with- 
out which communications would lose most of 
the necessity for speed. 

The railroad tracks in the United States 
would reach very nearly to the moon and re- 


THE UGANDA RAILROAD AND THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
The United States is ahead of the rest of the world in 
railroads, but the importance of the railroads of other 
lands should not be minimized. Europe is well supplied 
with service which, unfortunately, is sadly handicapped 
at present, and other parts of the world are advancing 
more or less in proportion to their railroad construction 
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TELEPHONE OPERATORS AND A CABLE OFFICE 


The United States is far in advance of the rest of the world 
in the use of the telephone, but the centre of the world’s 
cable communications is in the British Isles 


turn, and a locomotive with thirty five freight 
cars behind it could be placed at seven mile 
intervals along that whole distance merely by 
using the equipment now in use on American 
railroads. Two hundred side tracks extending 
from New York to Philadelphia would be re- 
quired to hold the freight cars of this country 
alone. 

Nor is the passenger equipment small. If 
the 56,000 passenger cars were street cars and 
started from a given point at the rate of one a 
minute, 40 days would be required to get them 
all in motion. In 1920 a number of people 
equal to more than 30 times the population of 
the entire earth were carried a distance of one 
mile. The Pennsylvania Station in New York 
City handled 36,000,000 passengers in 1920— 
very nearly the population of France—one 
third as many people as live in the United 
States. The emplovees of the railroads number 
more than two million, which is equivalent to 
the number of American soldiers sent to France. 

Imagine this gigantic establishment scattered 
over the whole country and busy with carrying 
our people and our goods; busy shunting box 
cars on to ten thousand sidings, hauling loaded 
trains across mountains and valleys and prair- 








ies, roaring through the night, bridging rivers, 
connecting city with city and coast with coast 
—forever busy, never silent—and imagine the 
ghastly helplessness of the land without them 
—our cities and factories silent, our ports 
piled with goods that could not move, and 
lines of starving people lining every road 
searching for food, as, in Russia, others now are 
searching. 

The factories and the warehouses, the quar- 
ries and offices and farms exist as they are be- 
cause of the ever present help given by this 
complex and active net work. 

Nor are the railroads the only transporters 
of freight. The thousands of motor trucks 
that rumble about our cities and into the 
country with their variegated loads transport 
ever growing quantities. Over one road alone, 
in Massachusetts, $15,000,000 worth of goods is 
carried in motor trucks each year. And on 
that same road there passed in fourteen days 
38,000 passenger cars and trucks—one ma- 
chine every 30 seconds. And the pipe lines 
are another factor. At least go per cent. of the 
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petroleum produced in this country is trans- 
ported from the oil fields to the refineries 
through pipe lines. A network of such lines 
is soon extended into every new field and the 
trunk lines carry a steady stream of crude oil 
from the fields of Texas and Oklahoma to the 
big refineries on the Atlantic seacoast. With 
pumping stations about every 25 miles these 
unseen lines of transportation are moving 
steady streams of oil, a distance of more than 
1,600 miles. If we had to depend on tank 
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cars to carry this oil it would take more than 
5,000 cars a day. 

With the picture of these facilities in mind 
think back to the time when none of them 
existed—back to the earliest days of history 
when some inventive genius grew tired of 
carrying his goods upon his back. By chance 
he may have dragged a stone across a bit 
of log, which, rolling under it, aided him 
along his way. He used a second log and 
found that his chance discovery was a help. 
Some other man, after a thousand years of 
such crude methods, chanced upon the idea of 
retaining the same log beneath his load as he 
advanced. In the course of centuries the 
wheel as we know it was gradually evolved, 
and there the matter rested. For centuries 
the chief method of transporting goods was 
essentially the same as it had been perhaps in 
prehistoric times when some progressive genius 


TELEGRAPH AND RADIO 


The sudden growth in the popularity of radio has little to 

do with the great commercial stations that bridge the 

oceans. Radio is the one method of communication that 

can reach every square inch of the earth’s surface. The 

telegraph, on the other hand, is limited to its own network 

of wires, but almost wherever the white man has gone he 
has taken it with him 
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first harnessed a refractory beast to his awk- 
ward, creaking cart and beat him into sullen 
submission. 

Nor is there in all of modern history the 
name of a single inventor who has given more 
to the world than that first man who used the 
wheel. 

Then think of the day when George Stephen- 
son’s steam locomotive first rocked crazily 
along a track and belched forth its smoke and 
embers to frighten all the countryside—less 
than a hundred years ago—and compare all 
that with what we have to-day. 


II] 


S TELEGRAPH and telephone have 

aided railroads, so have the railroads 

aided mails, which now carry our letters to al- 
most every corner of the earth. 

The post office system upon which we de- 
pend so greatly for long distance communica- 
tion has a strangely fascinating history. The 
Babylonians and Persians, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, all had their systems of 
mails. Darius, before he became King of the 
Persians, was, in effect, postmaster general of 
theland. At intervals along the main traveled 
Persian roads were posts at which were kept 
couriers and horses, in order that relays could 
be sent to carry to the next posts messages 
received from arriving couriers. Nor did they 
confine themselves to messages. Parcels they 
carried, too. Here, probably, was the first 
parcel post system. The Romans had a sys- 
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THE HARBOR OF CANTON, CHINA 


Where the steamers from Europe, America, and Japan are 
supplemented by countless small craft that serve to trans- 
fer freight and passengers bound to other parts of China 


tem of couriers, which was utilized, it is true, 
only for official messages, that reached from 
Scotland to Egypt. And, stranger still, when 
the Spaniards arrived in America, the Incas 
and the Aztecs had very efficient corps of 
runners, uniformed and speedy, that ran in 
relays, carrying messages 
made of knotted strings. 














The Incas sometimes car- 
ried messages by this sys- 
tem 150 miles a day, and 
the uniformed runners were 
often to be seen as they 
sped along the roads lead- 
ing to the capital. 
Benjamin Franklin was 
postmaster general of 
the American colonies 
before the Revolutionary 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


In the United States the river 

steamer does not play so important 

a part as it once did, but many of 

the rivers are still routes of impor- 

tance, while in some parts of the 

world the great rivers are the main 
lines of communication 
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THE HARBOR OF BOULOGNE, FRANCE 


A small port through which imports for and exports 
from continental Europe flow in irregular streams 
by comparison with Havre or Hamburg 





War, but it is a far cry from the stage coaches 
and horsemen of his day to the express trains 
and airplanes of ours, when letters have been 
carried from San Francisco to New York in 
thirty three hours at one eighth the cost of 
a letter from New York to Philadelphia in 1770. 
Our 20,000 post offices 
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The Phoenicians sailed the seas from India 
to England, and a thousand years before 
Christ one fleet of their ships that lay in the 
Red Sea was ordered to the Mediterranean 
around Africa—and came. The Greeks and 
Carthaginians and Romans all had ships, and 
northern Europe set an even brighter example. 
But think of the advances on the seas in the 
last hundred years. Even the adventurers of 
the days of the Spanish main set no records 
not now far surpassed. 

In all the world to-day there is not a harbor 
that can accommodate a ship that is not 
visited by them. And many an open road- 
stead, unprotected from the sea, is an important 
anchorage for the wandering merchantmen 
that have searched out every nook and corner 
in the navigable world. Nor are many of 
these the giant liners which so often are men- 
tioned in our newspapers. By far the greater 
majority are commonplace cargo carriers of 
comparatively small tonnage. Of the 10,324 
steamers of 500 tons or over that sail under the 
British flag, but 181 are of more than 10,000 
tons. That handful makes up the British 
“oreyhound”’ fleet, while the remaining thous- 
ands are the slower, rougher multitude that 
search out the wide world’s cargoes. 

In the world to-day there are 28,433 ocean 
going steamships of 500 tons or more. Could 
they be gathered together in one vast harbor— 
it would require more than a thousand square 
miles of navigable water—and if they could 
be dispatched at the speed of ten miles an 





serve every person in the 
land, and deliver to him 
not only letters, but papers, 
magazines, and parcels as 
well. 

And there is another 
factor—perhaps the great- 
est—that has yet been 
scarcely mentioned—the 
ships. It would seem that 
almost always have men 
had ships. 





A GREAT FREIGHT TERMINAL 


Here the railroads and the steam- 
ships meet, and goods from and to 
every corner of the world are han- 
dled on these piers. Ships of every 
nation unload and reload, plying 
back and forth across every sea 
with freight for every land 
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THE REGULARITY 


So vast a system is that of the 
mails that hardly a single person 
lives in North America or Europe 
who, in normal times, is not 
served by it; nor any place else in 


hour and at the rate of one ship every hour, 
the first ship would completely circumnavi- 
gate the world, drop her anchor in her former 
anchorage, and wait three years to see the last 
of that enormous fleet weigh her anchor and 
take her place in line. If they burned only 
ten tons of coal a day while they were on their 
journey around the world, they would require a 
train of loaded gondola cars stretching from 
New York to San Francisco. 

From every port of consequence routes of 
travel radiate to continents, to islands, and to 
inland seas, and ships plow back and_ forth 
through fair weather and foul ever bent on 
transporting the cargoes in their capacious 
maws. Radiating from the waters about the 
British Isles are the greatest of these world 
routes, that round the capes that tip both 
Africa and South America—that lead through 
Panama and Suez—that visit every continent 
and every sea. Nor is this the only centre of 
world commerce. The ports of every coast 
have their radiating lines, and up and down 
the seven seas this mighty squadron sails, 
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OF THE MAILS 


the world is civilized man without 

the postal service. The post is the 

oldest of all our present great divi- 

sions of world communications, 

dating back to centuries before 
Christ 


ever bound with cargoes to interchange for 
others. 

This attempt to visualize the communica- 
tions system upon which we ‘depend for the 
most commonplace things in our daily life has 


left many factors entirely untouched. It has 
not sought to do more than merely to suggest 
in order that the suggestion might spur other 
imaginations on to attempt to visualize the 
vastness and restlessness of this ever increas- 
ing factor in our affairs. Already it can be 
said with little fear of contradiction that not a 
single person exists on earth who is not af- 
fected by this enormous system. The aborigi- 
nes of central Africa have calico made in 
England of cotton grown in Alabama. The 
Eskimos of the Arctic hunt with guns made in 
Connecticut. Try as they will to affect “non- 
coOperation” the natives of India are ever 
more in touch with ideas and goods brought 
to their land by the ships that sail the seven 
seas. 

And this is a growth of a hundred years. 
What lies ahead? 
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What Egypt’s New “ Independence’”’ Means to Her 


Citizens. 


The Forms and Facts of British Control 


Drawings by OLIVER W. WILSON 


HE land of Egypt is one of those rare 
and ancient countries which fate 
assigns to the eternal memories 
of our race. Through the stories of 
Joseph, of Moses, of Christ Himself, 
the plagues, the pyramids, the oppressions of 
Egypt become, as it were, news for the very 
nursery; it is in her temples that the imagina- 
tion of boy and girl searches for hidden trea- 
sure; it is her sarcophagi and the mummies 
within that furnish the real thrill in a museum; 
in London, Paris, and New York, her obelisks 
or “Cleopatra’s needles’? are favorite land- 
marks, while, at Washington, their familiar 
proportions are magnified tenfold into the most 
famous of American monuments. By the col- 
lapse of a theatre, scores may be slain, with but 
a paragraph cabled abroad. Buta riot in Cairo 
rings round the world. 
Egypt confronts a crisis. History is again 
deciding for her to what extent she may hope 





to enjoy sovereign independence. Here is a 
country whose annals extend over ten thousand 
years. Throughout the whole of that period, 
Egypt has been either conscious of or domi- 
nated by foreign influence. Many dynasties of 
her Pharaohs were derived from abroad. And 
when the age of empires arose, Egypt had 
perforce to be absorbed. Without Egypt, 
neither Alexander the Great, nor the Roman 
Caesars, nor the Islamic Caliphs could attempt 
to unite the ancient world. For two thousand 
three hundred years, therefore, Egypt has been 
international. Even under Cleopatra, the last 
of her sovereigns—who applied to her breast 
what Shakespeare called “the pretty worm of 
Nilus that kills and pains not’”—Egypt was 
really within the orbit of Mediterranean des- 
tinies. Cleopatra herself was not an Egyptian. 
She was descended from the Ptolemies and her 
right to rule was thus based on the fact that 
she was heiress to one of Alexander’s generals. 
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THE LESSON OF— 
The ancient civilization that left 
as one of its most notable works 
these massive tombs has long since 
disappeared as a world power. 
The time and labor that it gave 
to works commemorating the dead 
and to preserving their bodies— 
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—THE PYRAMIDS 


—have served few useful purposes. 
Only within a few years, and for 
the first time in Egyptian his- 
tory, there has been a controlling 
influence that viewed the welfare 
of the living as more important 
than the preservation of the dead 
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From Cleopatra’s day to ours there has been 
no independent sovereign in Egypt. With her 
death, the land passed to Rome as a mere 
province. When Rome fell, it was smitten by 
the Saracens with the sword of Islam. Then 
came the Turks whose troublous sovereignty 
was challenged for centuries by their own crea- 
tures, the Mamelukes—enslaved Circassians 
who were trained to ferocity like the janissaries 
of Constantinople. Before the guns of Na- 
poleon, Mamelukes and Turks shared a com- 
mon fate and Egypt then became French. 
There was no other authority to be obeyed, 
and the return of a baffled Napoleon to Paris, 
thus left a government zm vacuo. The British, 
who had fought Napoleon, did not step in, and 
the Sultan of Turkey resumed his control. 
Then it was that the drama, which to-day we 
are watching, began to take a definite shape. 


As Pasha of Egypt, the Sultan appointed one of 
his most masterful generals. _Mehemet Ali was 
born an Albanian and inherited to the full the 
Albanian’s ambition, capacity, and ruthless 
instincts. With ruling Egypt, he was not 
content. Taxing the province to the bone, 
he set forth, like Napoleon before him, to over- 
run Palestine, Syria, and even Asia Minor, and 
he would have seized Constantinople itself, if 
Russia had not raised objections. This man, 
Mehemet, is the founder of the present dy- 
nasty of sovereigns in Egypt. His original 
title of “Pasha”’ was exalted to “ Khedive.”’ 
In 1914, the “ Khedive” became the “Sultan”’ 
of Egypt. This year, the “Sultan” is addressed 
as “King”; he is “your majesty” instead of 
“your highness”’; he is the first King of Egypt 
since Cleopatra was poisoned by anasp. Once 
more there is a real monarch on a real throne. 


THE MODERN INFLUENCE IN CAIRO 
Where the camel trains now cross the Nile on a bridge of English steel 
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The Kingdom of Egypt 
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THE NEW “SHIPS OF THE DESERT” 
A steamer passing through the Suez Canal 


Contemplating the customs of ancient Egypt, 
it is easy to see why the policy of the Pharaohs 
failed. Their greatest achievements, the pyra- 
mids, like the greatest mosques built at a 
later date, were merely tombs; their most sacred 
volume was the Book of the Dead. If the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York can ex- 
hibit the so-called toys of Egypt, four thousand 
years old, yet to-day still perfectly preserved, 
it is because these models were left, not for 
children to play with, but for the sole delecta- 
tion of the dead. That the dead should survive 
was the aim of the Egyptian chemists who so 
skilfully embalmed the mummies of human 
beings and of cats, crocodiles, and other ani- 
mals. The lesson that Egypt has had to learn 
is that even if the dead be immortal, the claims 
of the living also should be recognized. In no 
country has human life been held so cheap. 
There is a canal, still existing, which Mehemet 
dug between the Nile and Alexandria. It is 
called the Mahmoudie and it was opened within 
a year. Under chain and lash, 150,000 labor- 
ers were employed upon it, of whom 30,000 died, 
or 2,500 a month. Eyewitnesses of the Egypt 
of one lundred years ago agree as to the horrors 
of the corvée or gangs of fettered serfs, of the 
miserable hovels of the people, the open mar- 
kets for slaves brought from all quarters, the 
crushing taxation, the graft, the cruelty of the 
courbash, or whip, and of the terrible bastinado 
applied to the soles of the feet; and, last but not 





least, of the rampant disease. In 1835, King- 
lake encountered a plague which halved the 
population of Alexandria, and in Cairo, then 
a city of 200,000 inhabitants, caused 1,200 
deaths daily. When the British occupation 
began in 1883, the first fact to be faced was an 
epidemic that swept away one hundred thou- 
sand lives. Of hygiene there was no trace. 
Mothers believed, and in many cases still 
believe, that the best preventive of ophthalmia 
is dirt in the children’s eyes. It is at least 
something gained that such an Egypt should 
have become a health resort. Railways, hotels, 
river steamers are thronged with visitors, many 
of them American. 

What the native-born Egyptian has lacked 
is initiative. The very gateway of his country, 
Alexandria, was built by a conqueror and so 
named, and it was Europe that there made the 
modern harbor. It was to de Lesseps and the 
French, not to the Egyptians, that the world 
owes the Suez Canal, while it is the British who 
have repaired the barrages of the Nile and 
built the great dam at Assouan. Even the 
pyramids, mosques, temples, and other glories 
of Egypt have only been rescued from irretrie- 
vable ruin by the antiquarian zeal of the 
European. Of credit and commerce, the same 
story must be told. For the most part, it is 
not the Egyptian who becomes the successful 
banker and merchant. It is the Frenchman, 


the Italian, the Greek, the British, the Armen- 
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PORT SAID 


And the entrance to the Suez 
Canal. This canal was one of 
the first great improvements 
made by the outside world in 
Egypt. The Assouan dam, that 
controls the flood waters of the 
Nile, is a more recent aid to the 
development of Egypt 


AN OLD MOHAMMEDAN 
UNIVERSITY 
Where months and years are 
spent in devout contemplation 
and study of the Koran. It is to 
people steeped in the traditions 
of the past that railroads and 
flood control systems have been 
brought 
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© Underwood 
THE FELLAHIN 
The man on the land in Egypt is 
simple and primitive. His irriga- 
tion system is seldom more com- 
plicated or efficient than the one 
shown below—often it is less so— 
and his other activities are along 
lines as simple. He cultivates his 
small patches with tools no more 
modern than some used in the 
time of the Pharaohs, but he is the 
one who has most benefited from 
the improvements of the last few 
decades 
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ian and the Syrian. No country which thus 
depends on the alien for its essential services 
can be wholly independent of the alien in its 
politics. If Egypt accepts such help and bor- 
rows freely of such communities, she must ex- 
pect that guarantees of elementary order and 
good faith will be desired. 

This, indeed, was the situation which, fifty 
years ago, led the European Powers to inter- 
vene in Egypt. The Khedive of that date was 
Ismail Pasha. He was a viceroy, at once dis- 
honest and extravagant. The public debt 
of Egypt to-day is half a billion dollars and it 
is the debt left by Ismail. His loans were 
contracted at exorbitant rates of interest. It 
was not to public works of value that the 
money was devoted but to luxuries which—as 
said of the Sultan of Morocco, a parallel case— 
might be summed up in the phrase gramo- 
phones, grand pianos, and graft. Millions were 
thus frittered away and the annual deficits 
became a scandal. The foreign bondholder 
mav have played the part of usurer but that 
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did not make him the less careful of his in- 
vestment. He began at last to take notice. 

In 1875, Ismail was in desperate need of 
money. Among his few remaining assets was 
a holding of two fifths of the original shares in 
the Suez Canal. These he decided to sell. Mr. 
George Arliss has been among those who have 
enacted, both on the stage and on the screen, 
the story of how Disraeli, as British Prime 
Minister, bought those shares for £4,000,000 
or 20,000,000 dollars. To-day, the shares are 
valued officially at £23,000,000 or 115,000,000 
dollars—nearly six times what was paid for 
them. That fact, though interesting, is how- 
ever the least important result of the bargain. 
When the United States purchased Louisiana 
from France, Florida from Spain, Alaska from 
Russia, and in effect, Panama from Colombia, 
the sums of money involved were trivial, but 
the effect on mankind was far reaching. So 
has it been with the Suez Canal. Before the 
deal in those shares, the predominant partners 
in the Canal were Egypt andFrance. Without 
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a shot being fired, without treaty or negotiation, 
England stepped in, as it were, through the 
stock exchange, and virtually annexed, perhaps, 
the most important waterway in the world. 
It is fair to add that the rule of the Canal 
has been equal tolls and facilities for the 
tonnage of all nations. 

The payment of 
£4,000,000 to Ismail 
only postponed his 
downfall. In 1879, his 
end came, and, as cred- 
itors, France and Brit- 
ain forced him to abdi- 
cate in favor of his son, 
Tewfik. It was at this 
date that intervention 
in Egypt began. It was, 
of course, intervention; 
behind it lay a reserve 
of force. But it was not 
invasion. It was neither 
naval nor military. At 
certain desks in Cairo 
sat certain French and 
British officials who 
asked no more of Egypt 
than honesty in finance. 
Essentially, their task 
was the same as that of 
Sir Robert Hart who, 
for so many years, pre- 
sided over the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. It 
was not the defence of 
the Canal that took 
England and France to 
Egypt. Had that been 
the objective, these 
countries would have 
sent, not clerks, but 


troops. For ten years the Canal had been 
open. For four years Britain had held her 
shares. But no danger to the Canal had arisen. 


What Europe wanted in 1879 was simply a 
security for the Egyptian bonds. 

At this stage in the story, one first discovers 
the sentiment in Egypt known as Nationalism. 
For two years or thereabouts, the control of the 
debt was accepted with good grace, but there 
was at least one man whom it did not please. 
The Minister of War was 2 general called Arabi 
Pasha. He rebelled. The Khedive was im- 
prisoned in his palace; the forts in Alexandria 
were seized; Europeans were killed; and the 
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only question was whether Arabi’s dictatorship, 
thus established by insurrection, should be 
accepted. Nothing in recent history is more 
surprising than the diverse answers returned 
to this question by France and Britain. 

In the Near East, so one would have argued, 
lay the historic réle of 
France. Since the days 
of St. Louis and the 
Crusades, France had 
been the recognized 
guardian of Christians 
in these regions. Not 
only had Lesseps, a 
Frenchman, carved out 
the canal, but in doing 
so, he had fulfilled a 
tradition of his coun- 
try’s foreign policy. 

But in England, on 
the other hand, politics 
pointed all the other 
way. The Prime Min- 
ister was no longer Dis- 
raeli, the imperialist, 
but Disraeli’s critic, 
Gladstone, whose in- 
clination to invade 
Egypt was as improb- 
able as Woodrow Wil- 
son’s inclination to 
invade Mexico. The 
Cabinet included John 
Bright, the Quaker, to 
whom the use of force 
was abhorrent. It was 
the Cabinet which or- 
dered the retirement 
before the Boers after 
Majuba Hill. Yet, this 
being France and this 
being England, it was England that bombarded 
Alexandria and defeated Arabi Pasha at the 
Battle of Tel-El-Kebir; it was France that held 
her hand. John Bright, the Quaker, disap- 
proved and resigned, but his colleagues had 
crossed the Rubicon. France acquiesced, and, 
in 1903, she agreed with Lord Lansdowne that 
Britain should have a free hand in Egypt on 
condition that France had a free hand in 
Morocco. It was the beginning of the Anglo- 
French Entente. It was also a step in the 


alienation of Germany. 
Here then there arose a test case of Abraham 
Lincoln’s oft-quoted dictum that no nation is 
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good enough to govern another nation. That 
certainly was the maxim which Gladstone and 
his Liberal disciples wished to apply to Egypt. 
They gave explicit pledges that the occupation 
would be but temporary, and it is a fact, not 
always remembered, that Lord Salisbury, who 
succeeded Gladstone, went so far as to negoti- 
ate with Turkey the terms upon which Britain 
would restore the Sultan’s sovereignty. 

The real reason why the British occupa- 
tion continued was neither strategic nor poli- 
tical; it was the condition of Egypt herself. 
Lord Dufferin went there to investigate. He 
banished Arabi Pasha to Ceylon. He abolished 
the courbash or flogging. But his opinion 
was that Egypt needed permanent assistance. 
Hence, there was sent to Egypt a man in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the great banking 
family of Baring, since known as Lord Cromer, 
whose unassuming office in Egypt was that of 
Consul-General. Here surely was a strange 
experiment. There was no annexation. There 
was not even a Protectorate. The Khedive 
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remained on the throne and still paid tribute 
to Turkey. The flag was the flag of Egypt. 
The army was Egyptian. The British Consul 
merely advised. Yet the advice changed the 
face of the country. Forced labor was abol- 
ished. Slavery became a domestic institution 
only. Taxes were honestly collected and 
revenues honestly expended. The deficits be- 
came surpluses. Engineers restored broken 
barrages on the Nile and built others, so in- 
creasing the area under cultivation. In en- 
forcing hygiene, officials of the Indian Civil 
Service were employed and, for the first time 
in their history, the fellahbin or peasantry were 
secured from oppression, in person, in property 
in land, and in family. 
This was what happened in Egypt. But 
south of Egypt there lies a vast region, known 
as the Soudan. Southward it stretches as far 
as Abyssinia and Uganda. As a dependency 
of Egypt, the Soudan had been governed in the 
name of the Khedive by General Gordon who 
had courageously stopped the slave trade, there 
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practised with peculiar cruelty. The rebel- 
lion of Arabi spread to the Soudan like 
prairie fire. A dervish arose called the 
Mahdi, who, in the name of religion, so 
lived that he died of a loathsome disease. 
The only thing to do was either to recon- 
quer the Soudan for Egypt or to send 
Gordon there to withdraw the isolated Egyp- 
tian garrisons. Withdrawal was the policy 
adopted, but Gordon stayed too long. At 
Khartoum, he was surrounded and killed, 
and, for a dozen years, the Soudan was left 
to itself. Its condition became too hor- 
rible to describe. Slavery flourished again. 
Neither age nor sex was spared. Cruelty 
and wickedness raged in one long orgy of 
moral and physical corruption. At last, 
what had become the cesspool of north 
Africa was cleaned away by Lord Kitchener 
whose “River War” culminated in the 
Battle of Omdurman and the capture of 
Khartoum. British influence now extended 
with scarcely a break from the Cape to 
Cairo, that is, along almost the whole of 
the backbone of Africa. 

This, then, was the situation when war 
broke out in August, 1914. Lord Kitchener 
himself was then the British Consul-General in 
Egypt. Hewas, in fact, actually visiting Lon- 
don at the time, his object being to work out 
a more liberal constitution for the Egyptian 
people. If this enterprise was interrupted, it 
was because an unparalleled emergency in 
Europe summoned Lord Kitchener to other 
tasks. It is, however, this enterprise that Lord 
Allenby is now endeavoring to carry through. 
Forty years ago, as we have seen, the problem 
of Egypt was economic. Happily, it is not so 
to-day. Never has she enjoyed a prosperity so 
abundant. Her profits from the war are esti- 
mated at 800'million dollars. With Europe, the 
United States, and the British Empire loaded 
with debt and with the rest of the Ottoman 
Empire in dissolution, Egypt has almost paid 
her way during the last eight years; and there is 
hardly a country in Europe with a credit com- 
parable with hers. When one thinks of Asia 
Minor—Germany—England herself, and then 
turns to Egypt, one is tempted to remark that 
the fortunate seldom know when they are well 
off. The difficulty in Egypt is wholly political. 
But on that account it,is none the less compli- 
cated. 

Let us then confine ourselves to the broad 
and human facts. In 1914, Turkey joined the 
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Central Powers and the Khedive, who happened 
to be in Constantinople, joined Turkey. Tech- 
nically, Egypt was thus placed among the 
enemies of Great Britain and France, and as 
Britain was in military occupation of the coun- 
try, there was here a case of conquest. In 
the similar instance of Cyprus, Great Britain 
annexed the island; over Egypt, she merely 
declared a protectorate and appointed a new 
Khedive, independent of Turkey, whose rank 
was raised to that of Sultan. And Egypt thus 
became the base for the defence of the Suez 
Canal.and for thé reconquest of Jerusalem. 
During the stress of war, the voice of all 
nations, including the Egyptian, was silenced. 
But the country was, none the less, deeply 
stirred. The whole aim of Lord Cromer had 
been to exercise influence without obtruding 
the symbols of force. But of such tact, the 
generals who crowded into Egypt and their 
troops—some of them with color-prejudice 
as second nature—knew nothing. Military 
orders and military manners everywhere pre- 
vailed and caused resentment. Even the 
fellabin—by far the best friends of the occupa- 
tion—were alienated. Experienced officials, 
who understood them, had to be withdrawn. 
Egyptians were substituted, and these resumed 
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Egyptian methods of asking for personal ser- 
vice and levying not only taxes but Red Cross 
subscriptions! In the name of Britain, the 
old abuses were again tolerated. The very 
fact that, in a sense, Britain had relaxed her 
civil hold on the Protectorate meant that Brit- 
ain was the more 
blamed when _ things 
went wrong. Suddenly, 
as it seemed, the Na- 
tionalism of Arabi 
Pasha swept once more 
over the country. 

The upheaval is to be 
regarded as one further 
manifestation of the 
feeling of the East 
against the West. At 
El Azhar, near Cairo, 
there flourishes the 
most famous of all 
Moslem universities. It 
was founded, more than 
seven centuries ago, by 
Saladin himself and 
thus ranks in antiquity 
with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In the Univer- 
sity of El Azhar are 
gathered to-day no 
fewer than ten thou- 
sand students, drawn 
from every country of 
the Orient. There are 
three hundred moulabs 
who teach without sal- 
ary, aS may any one, 
who is ready so to do 
on such terms. The 
curriculum is confined to the Koran. The 
instruction is, indeed, based on the principle 
according to which the matchless library of 
Alexandria, with its irrecoverable treasures, 
was destroyed by order of Omar the Caliph. 
“If these writings of the Greeks, said he, 
“agree with the Book of God, they are use- 
less and need not be preserved: if they dis- 
agree, they are pernicious and ought to be 
destroyed.” Here, then, at El Azhar, is con- 
centrated an intellectual fanaticism which is 
totally devoid of modern science, of general 
literature, and of history in our sense of that 
word. To such zealots, the massacre of a 
million Armenians means nothing save a mere 
incident, hardly regrettable. The problems of 
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finance, of irrigation, of hygiene, of railroads, 
do not interest these students. Between their 
university and the American colleges at Con- 
stantinople and Beyrout, there is a complete 
and final contrast. 

To the enthusiasms of such Moslems, the 
fall of the Turkish 
Empire came as a hu- 
miliating blow. It was 
aggravated by the rec- 
ognition of Arabia as 
an independent state 
while Egypt remained a 
protectorate. And the 
unrest centred around 
a man of fellab origin, 
trained at El Azhar 
and, in earlier days, a 
follower of Arabi 
Pasha. The new leader 
was Zaghlul Pasha. 
About his personality 
there is much argu- 
ment. Under Lord 
Cromer, who thought 
well of him, he served 
for some time as Min- 
ister of Education. Af- 
ter the Armistice, how- 
ever, he took up a more 
extreme attitude. He 
and his friends read of 
Ireland and of what 
President Wilson had 
said of self-determina- 
tion. Although the 
United States had rec- 
ognized the protector- 
ate, the Nationalists of 
Egypt claimed full independence, toward which 
end they were ready, if not to rebel, at least 
to riot. 

The situation was clearly one that required 
above all else the display of tact. But in the 
months that followed the Armistice, the British 
Government was occupied with many matters 
that seemed more urgent than the aspirations 
of the Nationalists. As Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Curzon was too busy to see Adly Pasha, 
the Prime Minister of Egypt, while as for 
Zaghlul, he was taken to Malta. Disorder 
then became serious. Even Downing Street 
had to recognize what Theodore Roosevelt had 
discovered, namely, that to succeed with Egypt 
requires the best statesmanship and only the 














best. .To a task that was drifting into the im- 
possible, Lord Allenby was summoned. He 
assumed responsibility as High Commissioner 
in March, 1919, or a little over three years ago. 
With Cromer and Kitchener, he must be re- 
garded as the finest type of pro-consul that 
Britain can produce. 

Allenby began by sternly repressing dis- 
orders. With the mob, at any rate, he declined 
to argue. Next, he adopted toward Zaghlul a 
new policy. He allowed him every freedom of 
movement and agitation. Hesought Zaghlul’s 
assistance. On Zaghlul’s return from Europe, 
Allenby made no move when a million Egyp- 
tians welcomed their hero. All the patriotic 
demonstrations were permitted. The British 
troops were confined to barracks. And Brit- 
ish officers only appeared in civilian clothes. 


When, therefore, Zaghlul declined to come to 


terms with Allenby and made it difficult for 
any other Egyptian politician to do so, it began 
to be suspected that as the pupil of Arabi Pasha 
the Nationalist leader was not wholly devoid of 
a personal ambition. Allenby waited for this 
impression to grow and when Zaghlul, one 
day, accused “the English” of pursuing “a 
policy of absolute tyranny,” the High Com- 
missioner took sudden action and Zaghlul 
was again deported, this time to the Seychelles 
Islands. On the whole, Egypt reconciled her- 
self to his absence with much philosophy— 
especially the fellahin 
to whom western jus- 
tice had been restored. 

The ground was thus 
cleared for a real settle- 
ment of the vexed ques- 
tion of Egyptian sover- 
eignty. And Allenby is 
a man who always pre- 
fers to enter his Jeru- 
salem unarmed and on 
foot. The population of 
Egypt is 12 million. 
The normal British gar- 
rison is only 6,000 
troops and Allenby 
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wished the garrison to remain normal. The 
Soudan consists of one million square miles 
and four million people. It is governed by 
150 Officials and a battalion of soldiers. Li- 
terally, here is rule by irrigation. The people 
obey the one law of gravity by which the 
Nile flows downhill. To keep the imponder- 
ables on his side, that has been Allenby’s aim 
—the good-will, that is, of the fellahin and the 
support of the trading, banking, travelling 
classes. Thus he has hoped to isolate the more 
vocal extremists. 

For one has to recognize that Zaghlul’s case 
is, on merits, by no means accepted at face 
value by observers of Egypt; certainly not by 
missionary opinion. The cry of “Egypt for 
the Egyptians”’ sounds less convincing when its 
real meaning is Egypt for some Egyptians. In 
that country there is not and there never has 
been any proposal for a citizenship which Amer- 
icans would recognize as such. What the fellab 
wants is not so much a vote, every so many 
years, as a fair deal over his humble career on 
the-land. Broadly, the extreme Nationalists 
are Turks or pro-Turks. It is as if the Young 
Turk movement in Constantinople, of which 
ten years ago such high hopes were entertained, 
had been transferred from the Bosphorus to the 
Nile. In Turkey, that movement seemed at 
first to promise a real democracy. But within 
a few years it culminated in crimes, compared 
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with which Abdul’s worst excesses seem tri- 
vial. In Egypt, for instance, there is no in- 
dication that liberty, as Zaghlul claims it, will 
extend to the harem. 

Again, it must be remembered that Britain 
is not the only Western nation that has interests 
in Egypt. In the forty years of settled condi- 
tions, now completed, foreign residents have 
multiplied and they claim extraterritorial juris- 
diction. There has 
been, too, a large in- 
vestment in Egyptian 
enterprises. If Britain 
were to resign her 
trusteeship and Egypt 
were again to develop 
her agelong abuses, it 
may be taken as cer- 
tain that within a few 
years we should see 
intervention by other 
Powers—Italy, for in- 
stance, France, or 
Greece. The with- 
drawal of Britain would 
not mean complete in- 
dependence of Europe. 
It might demonstrate, 
on the contrary, that 
the British connection 
represents, not the 
maximum but the min- 
imum of foreign inter- 
ference. In recognizing 
Egypt as a monarchy, 
Britain has announced 
that she will regard 
aggression on Egypt, 
from whatever source 
it comes, as “an un- 
friendly act.” This warning is Egypt’s Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

With King Fuad on the throne, Sarwat 
Pasha has found it possible to form a National 
Government. Lord Allenby returns to the 
kind of status occupied by Lord Cromer. Egypt 
will have her own Foreign Office and, where she 
desires it, her own Ministers Plenipotentiary 
abroad. Otherwise, she will be represented 
diplomatically byGreat Britain. A Constituent 
Assembly is to be summoned with a view to 
establishing the Egyptian Parliament on a 
firmer basis. The number of British, employed 


in Egypt as officials, has slightly increased of 
Jate years and is now, roughly, 1,500. One 
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cause of grievance has been that promo- 
tion to the higher appointments was not 
easy for native-born Egyptians. Also it was 
complained that in society the British kept 
too much to themselves. A reduction in the 
British officialdom is possible, as a result of 
the independence granted to Egypt. It will 
be a matter within the discretion of Egyp- 
tians themselves. All that need be said here 
is that Egypt, like 
Turkey and the Indian 
princes, has always em- 
ployed foreign officials 
on tasks of a special 
character. 

What Britain will 
safeguard are certain 
simple factors—firstly, 
the debt; secondly, the 
Canal; and thirdly, the 
foreign colony. The 
supervision will be, in 
the main, indirect, as 
is the supervision of 
Cuba, under the Platt 
Amendment. It is a 
supervision which, how- 
ever, must include the 
relations of Egypt with 
certain problems that 
involve areas beyond 
her borders. For in- 
stance, the Nile flows 
through the Soudan 
before it reaches Egypt. 
The irrigation of these 
two countries is one 
enterprise and should 
be treated as such. 
Similarly, the Egyptian 
Railway is important not to Egypt alone. 
It is a link of enormous significance for 
the future. 

We are only at the beginning in these 
days of railway development in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It is in Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine that the traffic of three conti- 
nents must ultimately converge. From Cape 
Town to Cairo, from Cairo across the Canal 
to the Jordan Valley, from Palestine to Rus- 
sia, Siberia, India, and to Europe, there 
will be continuous communications overland. 
When that time comes, and it is not far 
distant, the international status of Egypt 
will be even more evidently revealed. 
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How the Administration Went to War 


RANKLIN LANE had chafed at the 

long period of American neutrality. 

To his moral perceptions there was 

a right and a wrong side to the war. 

In his political philosophy the Allies 

were fighting for Democracy and freedom, 
Germany against Democracy and freedom. 
Nor did his philosophy bear well the German 
treatment of the United States. His feelings 
were so strong by the beginning of 1917 that 
they sought an outlet in letters to his brother: 


Washington, February 9, 1917. 
My DEAR GEORGE: 

I am going to write you in confidence some 
of the talks we have at the Cabinet and you 
may keep these letters in case I ever wish to 
remind myself of what transpired. A week 
ago yesterday (February ist), the word came 
that Germany was to turn “mad dog” again 
and sink all ships going within her war zone. 
This was the question of course taken up at the 
meeting of the Cabinet on February 2d. The 
President opened by saying that this notice was 
an “astounding surprise.” He had received 
no intimation of such a reversal of policy. 
Indeed, Zimmermann, the German Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, had within ten days told 
Gerard that such a thing was an “impossibil- 
ity.” At this point Lansing said that he had 
good reason to believe that Bernstorff had the 
note for fully ten days before delivering it, and 
had held it off because of the President’s Peace 
Message to Congress, which had made it seem 
inadvisable to deliver it then. In answer to 
a question as to which side he wished to see 
win, the President said that he didn’t wish to 
see either side win—for both had been equally 
indifferent to the rights of neutrals—though 
Germany had been brutal in taking life and 
England only in taking property. He would 
like to see the neutrals unite. I ventured the 
expression that to ask them to do this would be 
idle, as they could not afford to join with us if 
it meant the insistence on their rights to the 





point of war. He thought we might codrdi- 
nate the neutral forces, but was persuaded that 
an effort to do this publicly, as he proposed, 
would put some of the small powers in a deli- 
cate position. We talked the world situation 
over. The fact that Russia had been, but a 
short time since, on the verge of an independ- 
ent peace with Germany was brought out as 
evidencing the possibility of a break on the 
Allies’ side. His conclusion was that nothing 
should be done now—awaiting the “overt 
act”” by Germany which would take him to 
Congress to ask for power. [On February 3 
the President addressed Congress announcing 
the severance of relations.] ° 

At the next meeting of the Cabinet on Feb- 
ruary 6th, the main question discussed was 
whether we should convoy or arm our mer- 
chant ships. Secretary Baker said that unless 
we did, our ships would stay in American ports 
and thus Germany would have us effectively 
locked up by her threat. The St. Louis, of the 
American line, wanted to go out with mail, 
but asked the right to arm and the use of guns 
and gunners. After a long discussion the deci- 
sion of the President was that we should not 
convoy because that made a double hazard— 
this being the report of the Navy—but that 
ships should be told that they might arm, but 
that without new power from Congress they 
should not be furnished with guns and gunners. 

The President said that he was “ passion- 
ately” determined not to overstep the slightest 
punctilio of honor in dealing with Germany or 
interned Germans or the property of Germans. 
He would not take the interned ships, not 
even though they were being gutted of their 
machinery. He wished an announcement 
made that all property of Germans would be 
held inviolate and that interned sailors on 
merchant ships could enter the U. S. If we 
are to have war we must go in with our hands 
clean and without any basis for criticism 
against us. The fact that before Bernstorff 
gave the note telling of the new warfare, the 
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ships had been dismantled as to their ma- 
chinery, was not to move us to any act that 
would look like hostility. 

Yesterday we talked of the holding of 
Gerard as a hostage. Lansing said there was 
no doubt of it. He thought it an act of war in 
itself. But did not know on what theory it was 
done except that Germany was doing what she 
thought we would do. Germany evidently was 
excited over her sailors here, fearing that they 
would be interned, and over her ships, fearing 
that they would be taken. | said that it seemed 
to be established that Germany meant to do 
what she said she would do and that we might 
as well act on that assumption. The President 
said that he had always believed this, but 
thought that there were chances of her modify- 
ing her position, and that he could do nothing, 
in good faith toward Congress, without going 
before that body. He felt that in a few days 
something would be done that would make this 
necessary. 

So there you are up to date—in a scrappy 
way. Now don’t tell what you know. Ned 
[his son who had joined the flying corps] is fly- 
ing.at Newport News. He sent me a telegram 
saying that the President could go as far as he 
liked, “the bunch” would back him up. 
Strange how warlike young fellows are, espe- 
cially if they think that they are preparing for 
some usefulness in war. That’s the militaristic 
spirit that is bad. Much love to you and 
Frances—Give me good long letters telling me 
what is in the back of that wise old head. 

F. K. 
My DEAR GEORGE: February 16 [1917]. 

At the last meeting of the Cabinet we again 
urged that we should convoy our own ships, 
but the President said that this was not possi- 
ble without going to Congress, and he was not 
ready to do that now. The Navy people say 
that to convoy would be foolish because it 
would make a double target, but it seems to me 
the right thing to risk a naval ship in the en- 
forcement of our right. 

At our dinner to the President last night he 
said he was not in sympathy with any great 
preparedness. | think he is dead wrong in this, 
and as I am a member of the National Council 
of Defense, | am pushing for everything possi- 
ble. This week we have had a meeting of the 


Council every day—the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Interior, Commerce, and Labor—with 
an Advisory Commission consisting of seven 
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business men. We are developing a plan for 
the mobilization of all our national industries 
and resources so that we may be ready for 
getting guns, munitions, trucks, supplies, air- 
planes, and other material things as soon as war 
comes—if not too soon. It is a great organiza- 
tion of industry and resources. .| think that I 
shall urge Hoover as the head of the work. His 
Belgian experience has made him the most com- 
petent man in this country for such work. He 
had promised to come to me as one of my as- 
sistants, but the other work is the larger, and 
I can get on with a smaller man. He will 
correlate the industrial life of the nation against 
the day of danger and immediate need. 

France seems to be ahead in this work. The 
essentials are to commandeer all material re- 
sources of certain kinds (steel, copper, rubber, 
nickel, etc.). Then have ready all drawings, 
machines, etc., necessary in advance for all 
munitions and supplies. And know the plant 
that can produce these on a standard basis. 

The Army and the Navy are so set and stereo- 
typed and standpat that I am almost hopeless 
as to moving them to do the wise, large, whole- 
sale job—they are governed by red-tape; worse 
than any union. 

The Chief of Staff fell asleep at our meeting 
to-day—Mars and Morpheus in one! 

To-day’s meeting has resulted in nothing, 
though in Mexico, Cuba, Costa Rica, and 
Europe we have trouble. The country is grow- 
ing tired of delay, and without positive leader- 
ship is losing its keenness of conscience and 
becoming inured to insult. Our Ambassador 
in Berlin is held as a hostage for days—our con- 
suls’_ wives are stripped naked at the border, 
our ships are sunk, our people killed—and yet 
we wait and wait! What for | do not know. 
Germany is winning by her bluff, for she has our 
ships interned in our own harbors. 

Well, dear boy, I’m not a pacifist as you see. 
Much love. 7 
Washington, February 20 [1917]. 
DEAR GEORGE: 

Another Cabinet meeting and no light yet 
on what our policy will be as toGermany. We 
evidently are waiting for the “overt act”— 
which | think Germany will not commit. We 
are all, with the exception of one or two pro- 
Germans, feeling humiliated by the situation, 
but nothing can be done. 

McAdoo brought up the matter of shipping 
being held in our ports. It appears that some- 



























thing more than half of the normal number of 
ships has gone out since February tst, and 
they all seem to be getting over the first scare 
because Germany is not doing more than her 
former amount of damage. 

We were told of intercepted cables to the 
Wolfe News Agency, in Berlin, in which the 
American people were represented as being 
against war under any circumstances—sym- 
pathizing strongly with a neutrality that would 
keep all Americans off the seas. Thus the 
Kaiser learns of American sentiment! No 
wonder he sizes us up as cowards! . . . . 
P&L. 

Washington, February 25, 1917. 
My DEAR GEORGE: 

On Friday we had one of the most animated 
sessions of the Cabinet that | suppose has ever 
been held under this or any other President. 
It all arose out of a very innocent question of 
mine as to whether it was true that the wives 
of American Consuls on leaving Germany had 
been stripped naked, given an acid bath to 
detect writing on their flesh and subjected to 
other indignities. Lansing answered that it 
was true. Then I asked Houston about the 
bread riots in New York, as towhether there was 
shortage of food because of car shortage due 
to vessels not going out with exports. This 
led to a discussion of the great problem which 
we all had been afraid to raise: Why shouldn’t 
we send our ships out with guns or convoys? 
Daniels said we must not convoy—that would 
be dangerous. (Think of a Secretary of the 
Navy talking of danger!) The President said 
that the country was not willing that we should 
take any risks of war. | said that I got no 
such sentiment out of the country, but if the 
country knew that our Consuls’ wives had been 
treated so outrageously that there would be no 
question as to the sentiment. This, the Presi- 
dent took as a suggestion that we should work 
up a propaganda of hatred against Germany. 
Of course I said I had no such idea, but that | 
felt that in a Democracy the people were en- 
titled to know the facts. McAdoo, Houston, 
and Redfield joined me. The President turned 
on them bitterly, especially on McAdoo, and 
reproached all of us with appealing to the spirit 
of the Code Duello. We couldn’t get the idea 
out of his head that we were bent on pushing 
the country into war. X talked of resign- 
ing after the meeting. Y will—within a year, 
I believe. I tried to smooth them down by 
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recalling our past experiences with the Presi- 
dent. We have had to push and push and push 
to get him to take any forward step—the Trade 
Commission, the Tariff Commission. He 
comes out right, but he is slower thana glacier— 
and things are mighty disagreeable whenever 
anything has to be done. 

Now he is being abused by the Republicans 
for being slow, and this will probably help a bit, 
though it may make him more obstinate. He 
wants no extra session, and the Republicans 
fear that he will submit to anything in the way 
of indignity or national humiliation without 
“setting back,” so they are standing for an 
extra session. The President believes, | think, 
that the munitions makers are back of the Re- 
publican plan. But | doubt this. They sim- 
ply want to have a “‘say,”’ and the President 
wants to be alone and unbothered. He prob- 
ably would not call Cabinet meetings if Con- 
gress adjourned. Then | would go to Hono- 
lulu, where the land problem vexes. 

I don’t know whether the President is an 
internationalist or a pacifist; he seems to be 
very mildly national—his patriotism is covered 
over with a film of philosophic humanitarian- 
ism that certainly doesn’t make for “punch”’ 
at such a time as this. 

My love to you, old man—do write me of- 
tener and tell me if you get all my letters. 

Pr. Bek. 


On February 26th the President asked for - 
permission to arm the ships. 


Washington, March 6 [1917]. 

Well, my dear George, the new administra- 
tion is launched—smoothly but not on a smooth 
sea. The old Congress went out in disgrace, 
talking to death a bill to enable the President 
to protect Americans on the seas. The reac- 
tionaries and the progressives combined—Pen- 
rose and La Follette joined hands to stop all 
legislation, so that the Government is without 
money to carry on its work. 

It is unjust to charge the whole thing on the 
La Follette group; they served to do the trick 
which the whole Republican machine wished 
done. For the Penrose-Lodge people would 
not let any bills through and were glad to get 
La Follette’s help. The Democrats fought 
and died—because there was no previous ques- 
tion in the Senate rules. 

The weather changed for inauguration— 
Wilson luck—and the event went off without 
accident. To-day, we had expected a meeting 
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of the Cabinet to determine what we should 
do in the absence of legislation, but that has 
gone over—I expect to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral a chance to draft an opinion on the armed 
ship matter. | am for prompt action—putting 
the guns on the ships and convoying, if neces- 
sary. Much love. F.K 


Washington, April 1 [1917]. 
My DEAR GEORGE: 

I took your letter and your proposed wire as 
to our going into war and sent them to the Pres- 
ident as suggestions for his proposed message 
which in a couple of days will come out—what 
it is to be | don’t know, excepting in spirit. He 
is to be for recognizing war and taking hold of 
the situation in such fashion as will eventually 
lead to an Allies’ victory over Germany. But 
he goes unwillingly. The Cabinet is at last a 
unit. We can stand Germany’s insolence and 
murderous policy no longer. Burleson, Gre- 
gory, Daniels, and Wilson [Secretary of Labor] 
were the last to come over. 

The meetings of the Cabinet lately have been 
nothing less than councils of war. The die is 
cast—and yet no one has seen the message. 
The President hasn’t shown us a line. He 
seems to think that in war the Pacific Coast will 
not be strongly with him. They don’t want 
war, to be sure—no one does. But they will 
not suffer further humiliation. 1 sent West for 
some telegrams telling of the local feeling in 
different states and all said, “Do as the Presi- 
dent says.”” Yet none came back that spoke as 
if they felt that we had been outraged or that it 
was necessary for humanity that Germany be 
brought to a Democracy. There is little pride 
or sense of national dignity in most of our poli- 
ticians. 

The Council of National Defense is getting 
ready. I yesterday proposed a resolution, 
which was adopted, that our contracts for ships, 
ammunition, and supplies be made upon the 
basis of a three years’ programme. We may 
win in two years. If we had the nerve to raise 
5,000,000 men at once we could end it in six 
months. 

The first thing is to let Russia and France 
have money. And the second thing, to see that 
Russia has munitions of which they are short— 
depending largely, too largely, upon Japan. 
] shouldn’t be surprised if we would operate 
the Russian railroads. And ships, ships! How 
we do need ships, and there are none in the 
\world. Ships to feed England and to make the 
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Russian machine work. Hindenburg is to turn 
next toward Petrograd—he is only three hun- 
dred miles away now. I fear he will succeed. 
But that does not mean the conquest of Russia! 
The lovable, kindly Russians are not to be con- 
quered—and it makes me rejoice that we are to 
be with them. 

All sides need airplanes—for the war, that 
is perhaps the greatest of all needs, and there 
Germany is strongest. Ned will go among the 
first. He is flying alone now and is enjoying 
the risk—the consciousness of his own skill. 
Anne [Mrs. Lane] is very brave about it. 

This is the programme as far as we have gone! 
Navy to make a line across the sea and hunt 
submarines: Army, 1,000,000 at once, and as 
many more as necessary as soon as they can be 
got ready. Financed by income taxes largely. 
Men and capital both drafted. 

I’m deep in the work. Have just appointed 
a War Secretary of my own—an ex-Congress- 
man named Lathrop Brown, from New York, 
who is to see that we get mines, etc., at work. 
I wish you were here, but the weather would be 
too much for you, I fear. Very hot right now! 

Sometime I’ll tell you how we stopped the 
[railroad] strike. It was a big piece of work that 
was blanketed by the Supreme Court’s decision 
next day. But we came near to having some- 
thing akin to Civil War. Much love, my dear 


boy. ae 


The day after this letter was written the 
President asked Congress to pass a resolution 
acknowledging that a state of war with Ger- 
many existed. 

Washington, April 15 [1917]. 
My DEAR GEORGE: 

The situation is not as happy in Russia as it 
should be. The people are so infatuated with 
their own internal reforms that there is danger 
of their making a separate peace, which would 
throw the entire strength of Germany on the 
west front, and compel us to go in with millions 
of men where we had thought that a few would 
suffice. 

My work on the National Council of De- 
fense lately has been dealing with many things, 
chiefly the mobilization of our railroads and the 
securing of new shipping. At my suggestion 
to Mr. Willard he called together the leading 
forty-five railroad presidents of the United 
States, and I addressed them upon the necessity 
of tying together all of the railroads within one 
unit and making a single operating system out 
























of the 250,000 miles. They met the proposi- 
tion splendidly and appointed a committee to 
effect this. It will require some sacrifice on 
the part of the railroads, and considerable on 
the part of the shippers; for free time on cars 
will have to be cut down, some passenger trains 
taken off, and equipment allowed to flow freely 
from one system to the other under a single 
direction, no matter who owns the locomotives 
or the cars. I put it up to them as a test of the 
efficiency of private ownership. 

On the shipping side we are not only going 
about the task of building a thousand wooden 
ships, under the Direction of Denman and 
Goethals, but we are going to take our coast- 
wise shipping off, making the railroads carry 
this freight, and put all available ships into the 
trans-Atlantic business. We want, also, to 
get some steel ships built. ‘The great trouble 
with this is the shortage of plates and the short- 
age of shipyards. In order to effect this | 
expect we will have to postpone the building 
of some of our large dreadnaughts and battle 
cruisers, which could not be in service for three 
years anyhow. Whether we will succeed in 
getting the Secretary of the Navy to agree to 
this is a question, but I am going to try. 

We, of course, are going to press into service 
at once the German and Austrian ships, such of 
them as can be repaired and will be of use in the 
freight business, but we will not confiscate 
them. We will deal with them exactly as we 
will deal with American ships, paying at the 
end of the war whatever their services were 
worth. This spirit of fairness is to animate us 
throughout the war. Of course enemy war- 
ships were seized as prizes of war, but there 
are very few of these, and of no considerable 
value. I do not believe they can be of any use. 

England is sending over Mr. Balfour with a 
very high commission. These gentlemen will 
arrive here this week, and I expect with them 
Viviani and Joffre, from France. We will have 
intimate talks with them and gain the benefit 
of their experience. I expect Mr. Balfour to 
make some speeches that will put England 
in a more favorable light, and the presence of 
Joffre will stimulate recruiting in our Army 
and Navy. He is the one real figure who has 
come out of the war so far. 

Weare raising $7,000,000,000 ; $3,000,000,000 
to go to the Allies, largely for purchases to be 
made here. Money contributions pass unan- 
imously, but there is to be trouble over our 
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raising of an adequate army. Some pacifists 
and other pro-Germans are cultivating the idea 
that none but volunteers should be sent to 
Europe. Some are also saying that Germany 
can have peace with us if she stops her sub- 
marine warfare. | doubt if that line of agita- 
tion will be successful before Congress. Cer- 
tainly it will not be successful with the Presi- 
dent or the Cabinet. Weare now very happily 
united upon following every course that will 
lead to the quickest and most complete victory. 

The greatest impending danger is the drive 
on the east front into Russia, possibly the tak- 
ing of Petrograd, and the weakness on the part 
of the Russians because of so large a socialistic 
element now in control of Russian affairs. We 
offered Russia a commission of railroad men to 
look over their railroad systems and advise 
with them as to the best means of operating 
them. At first Russia inclined to welcome such 
a commission, but later the offer was declined 
because of local feeling. We intend to send a 
commission ourselves to Russia, possibly 
headed by McAdoo or Root, and on this com- 
mission we will have a railroad man with expert 
knowledge who can be of some service to them, 
I hope. The Russian and the French Govern- 
ments have ordered hundreds of locomotives 
and tens of thousands of cars in this country, 
a large part of which are ready for shipment, but 
which cannot be shipped because of lack of 


shipping facilities. Affectionately yours, 


a ee 
To George W. Lane 


Washington, May 3 [1917]. 
These are great days. Their significance 
will not be realized for many years. We are 
forming a close union with France and England. 
The most impressive sight I have ever seen was 
that at Washington’s tomb last Sunday. We 
went down on the Mayflower—the French and 
the English commissions and the members of 
the Cabinet. Viviani and Balfour spoke. 
Joffre laid a bronze palm upon Washington’s 
tomb, then stood up in his soldierly way and 
stood at salute for a minute. Balfour laid a 
wreath of lilies upon the tomb, and leaned over 
as if in prayer. Above the tomb, for the first 
time, flew the flag of another country than our 
own; the Stars and Stripes and, on either side, 
the British Jack and the French Tricolor. This 
is a combination of the democracies of the 
world against feudalism and autocracy. 
I heard a story from one of Joffre’s aides. 
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Joffre, by the way, is the quietest, sweetest, 
most naive and babylike individual | ever met. 
All of the women, as well as the men, are in 
love with him. When he met Nancy, at a gar- 
den party, he kissed her on both cheeks. 
Nancy, as you may imagine, was ecstatically 
delighted. This simple, grave, kindly soldier 
sat in his room while the Germans came march- 
ing upon Paris, saying nothing. Every few 
ninutes an aide would come in and move the 
French markers back upon the map, and the 
German markers forward, toward Paris. Day 
after day he saw this advance but said nothing. 
At last when they came to the valley of the 
Marne, an aide came in and marked the map, 
showing that the Germans were within thirty 
miles of Paris. Then Joffre quietly said, “This 
thing has gone far enough,’’and taking up a pad 
of paper he called to his troops to stand fast 
and die upon the Marne, if necessary, to save 
France. There is nothing finer than this in 
history. Joffre has askin like a baby. He has 
the utmost frankness and simplicity of speech. 
When McAdoo asked him at the White House 
if the present drive was satisfactory, he said in 
the most innocent way, “I am not there.” 
Viviani, who is the head of the French Com- 
mission, is as jealous as a prima donna, terribly 
jealous of Joffre (which makes Joffre feel most 
uncomfortable), because, of course, Joffre is 
the hero of- the Marne. 

] spoke at the Belasco Theatre the other day 
for the benefit of the French war relief fund, 
introducing Ambassador Herrick and the lec- 
turer, a young Frenchman. Joffre and Viviani 
were in a box. Every mention of the name of 
Joffre brought the people to their feet. Yester- 
day | spoke again at a meeting of the State 
Councils of Defense and | inclose you what the 
New York Post had to say. 

Last night | dined with Balfour. | have seen 
quite a little of him. He is sixty-nine years 
old and stands above six feet two. He is a 
perfect type of the aristocratic Englishman, 
with a charming smile. His real heart is in the 
study of philosophy. -Anne sat next to him at 
dinner and he told her that he believed in a 
personal God, personal identity after death, and 
answer to prayer, which is a remarkable state- 
ment of faith for one who has lived through our 
scientific age. | think at bottom he is a mystic. 

On all sides they are frank in telling of their 
distress. We did not come a minute too soon. 


England and France, | believe, were gone if 
It delights me to see 


we had not come in. 
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how much sympathy there is with England as 
well as with France. The Irish alone seem to 
be unreconciled with England as our ally. 

Ned got your letter, and I suppose in time 
will answer it. I had the question put to me 
by Baker yesterday as to whether I wished Ned 
to go to the other side, and | had to say frankly 
that I did. It was to me the most momentous 
decision that I have made in the war. He has 
passed his final test, and I hope that he will 
get his commission in a few days. 

To-night we give a dinner to the Canadians, 
Sir George Foster, the acting Premier, and Sir 
Joseph Polk the Under Secretary of External 
Affairs, who, by the way, was born in Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, and says that he 
heard our father preach. 

The country’s crops are going to be short, | 
fear, and we have had little rain. Ships and 
grain—these are the two things that we must 
get. Ships to carry our grain and our locomo- 
tives and rails, and grain to keep the fighters 
alive. The U-boats aredestroying twice as much 
as the producing tonnage of the world. We 
need every bushel that California can produce. 


With much love, Affectionately yours, 


Pi ee ee 


As Secretary of the Interior, Lane would 
not have been normally in a position to deal 
with war activities particularly, but as a mem- 
ber of the Council of National Defense he could 
and did bring his energies to bear on the great 
problems of war preparations. He was one 
of the most active, if not the most active mem- 
ber of that body. His letters to his brother 
show his interest and eagerness. Other letters 
of this period, such as the two following to 
the editor of the New York World, do likewise: 


To Mr. Frank I. Cobb, New York World 


Washington, April 12 [1917]. 
My DEAR FRANK: 

The great need of France at this moment is 
to get ships to carry the supplies across the 
water. It is a secret, but a fact, that France 
has 600,000 tons of freight in New York and 
other harbors waiting to ship. I am in favor 
of taking all the German ships under requi- 
sition, paying for their use eventually, but this 
is a matter of months. Immediately, | think 
we should take all the coastwise ships, or the 
larger portion of them. The Navy colliers 
and Army transports can be put into the 
business of carrying supplies to France. 








: 











We are to have a meeting of the Council of 
National Defense to-day, and I am going to 
take this matter up. | have been pushing on 
it for several weeks. As to the purchasing of 
supplies, | think we ought to protect the 
Allies, especially Russia, but of course we can- 
not touch their present contracts. 


Washington, May 5, 1917. 
My DEAR Coss: 

I had a long talk with Hoover yesterday. 
He tells me that the U-boat situation is really 
worse than I stated it. There is no question 
but that the actual sinkings amounted to 
more than 300,000 tons in a week, and if we 
add those put out of business by mines, they 
will exceed 400,000 tons. The French are 
absolutely desperate. One of the French 
ministers told Hoover that they had fixed on 
the first of November as their last day, if the 
United States had not come in. Admiral 
Chocheprat told me, with tears in his eyes, 
three nights ago, that they felt themselves 
helpless. They were absolutely at the mercy 
of the submarines, because of their lack of 
destroyers, and they had feared we were pre- 
paring to defend our own shores rather than 
fight across the water. I know that the 
latter has been the policy of the heads of the 
Navy Department. 

Do not, I beg of you, minimize the im- 
mediate danger. This is the time to defend 
the United States, and the United States is 
woefully indifferent to its danger and to the 
needs of the situation. We have been carrying 
on a ship-building programme with reference 
to conditions after the war. It is only within 
ten days that we have realized that the end of 
the war will be one of defeat unless we build 
twice as fast as we proposed to build. You 
know that | am not pessimistic. It is not 
my habit to look upon the gloomy side of 
things. It is no kindness to the American 
people or to France or England to give them 
words of good cheer now. This war is right 
at this minute a challenge to every particle of 
brains and inventive skill that we have got. 

Please treat this as entirely confidential. 

Cordially yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


On August 14, 1917, Pope Benedict XV made 
his appeal for peace. On the surface it seemed, 
at the time, to have been originated inGermany. 
Lane was in New England at the time. From 
there he wrote the Secretary of State: 
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Beverley, Massachusetts [Summer of 1917]. 
My DEAR LANSING: 

I had lunch yesterday with Colonel House 
who asked me what | thought should be done 
as to the Pope’s appeal for Peace. [| told him 
I thought it should be taken seriously. He 
agreed and asked what the President should 
say. I answered that, inasmuch as all the 
evidence pointed to the conclusion that the 
German Centrists and Austria were responsible 
for this appeal, that we could not afford to 
have them feel that we were for a policy of 
annihilation—for this would be playing the 
War Party’s game and would place the burden 
on us of continuing the war. And this we 
could neither afford [to do] at home or abroad. 
This opportunity should be seized, | said, to 
make plain not so much our terms of peace but 
the things in Germany that seemed to make 
peace difficult, Germany’s attitude toward the 
world, the spirit against which we are fighting; 
that we wished peace; that we had been patient 
to the limit; that we had come in in the hope 
that we could destroy the idea in the German 
mind that it could impose its authority and 
system, by force, upon an unwilling world; that 
we were not opposed to talking peace, pro- 
vided at the outset, and as a sine qua non, the 
Central Powers would assume that govern- 
ment by the soldier was not a possibility in 
the Twentieth Century. 

The Colonel said that he had written the 
President to this same effect, That he had 
written you, or not, he did not say. So I am 
telling you the Colonel’s.view for your own 
benefit. He thought that the Allies would 
strongly insist upon concerted action, putting 
aside the Pope’s appeal, and that this had to 
be resisted, for we should play our own game. 

I find all I meet here strong for the war, but 
of course I only meet the high-spirited. There is 
much feeling that we are going about it too me- 
chanically, with two little emotion and passion. 

As always, Saat 

The strain of public office is one of the 
severest tests that human endurance is put to 
and that strain is greatly intensified in war 
time. In two letters, one to his brother and 
one to Walter H. Page, the American Ambas- 
sador in London, Lane gives a vivid picture 
of his daily routine. 

My DEAR GEORGE: February 16 [1918] 

I am ashamed of not having written you 
this long time, but I will give you a picture of 
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my daily life, and you will realize how little of 
it is given to the delights of talking with those 
whom I care most to talk to. 

I get to the office about nine in the morning, 
and my morning is dated up at fifteen min- 
ute intervals with people who want to see me 
on all kinds of things. One quarter of an hour 
is given to a man who has a railroad in Oregon, 
that he wishes developed so as to get at some 
chrome ore. Chrome is a mineral needed for 
the making of steel and other things, which 
we import from South Africa and Caledonia. 
If we can get it in the United States in any 
quantity we can save some ships. The man 
wants to know where to borrow the money, and 
if | will give him an endorsement. The next 
man is a Congressman with a constituent who 
wants us to spend some money on an irrigation 
scheme, so as to develop twenty or thirty 
thousand more acres of land to produce more 
wheat. The next quarter of an hour may be 
given to the Oklahoma delegation, who have 
a dispute with the Indian Office over a new 
order regarding the allotment of Indian moneys 
derived from oil. The next quarter of an 
hour is given to a couple of women, who have 
an idea that we should prepare for the time of 
peace by establishing a central exchange for the 
industries connected with art. The next man 
is a newspaper man, who wants to interview me 
regarding the oil situation in California. 

So it goes throughout the morning, until 
one or a quarter past, when | lunch in my room, 
generally with Anne, often with somebody else 
who has come in from outside of the town. At 
half past two our hearings on the railroad 
wage matter come up, or our conference on 
this subject. That lasts until six o’clock, 
and then | take up orders for withdrawals of 
lands, contracts for all kinds of public works, 
letters declining to make speeches, letters call- 
ing on the bureaus for data, reports on bills to 
the committees of the House and Senate, etc., 
etc., and I go home at seven or a quarter past, 
fagged out; sleep for fifteen minutes, change 
my clothes and shave, and go out to an eight- 
o'clock dinner, generally to meet somebody 
from the other side of the water—the new 
Dutch Minister who wants food or his ships 
released, the new English Ambassador, or the 
French Commissioner, or a group of the Eng- 
lish doctors. At every table there are men in 
foreign uniforms and men in our own uniforms. 
The talk is generally on war. | get a line on 


the gossip that is going on regarding the Ad- 
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ministration. 1am able to correct things that 
are said in hostility. At half past ten | get home. 
I work until twelve, on the papers that have 
been sent up from the office, then | turn in and 
read for an hour or an hour and a half, and, as 
Pepys would say, “And so to bed”. 

Things are going on much better with the 
War Department. My expectation is that 
this war will resolve itself into three things, 
in this order:—ships for food, airplanes, big 
guns. We must, as you know, do all that we 
can to keep up the morale of our own people. 
There is a considerable percentage of pacifists, 
and of the weak-hearted ones, who would like 
to have a peace now, upon any terms, but the 
treatment that Russia is receiving, after she 
had thrown down her arms, indicates what may 
be expected by any nation that quits now. 

The prospect for democratization of Germany 
is not as good as it was a year ago, when we 
came in, because of their success in arms be- 
cause of Russia’s debacle. The people will not 
overthrow a government which is successful, 
nor will they be inclined to desert a system 
which adds to Germany’s glory. It is a fight, a 
long fight, a fight of tremendous sacrifice, that 
we are in for. | said a year ago that it would be 
two years. Then | thought that Russia would 
put up some kind of front. Now] say two years 
from this time and possibly a great deal longer. 
Lord Northcliffe thinks four or six or eight years. 

Ned writes me that things are very glum 
and gloomy in England and in Ireland, where 
he has been. He was out in an air raid, in 
several of them, in London, not up in the air, 
but from the ground could see no trace of the 
airships that were dropping bombs on the 
town. The Germans seem to have discovered 
some way by which they can tell where they 
are without being able to see the lights of the 
city, for now they have bombarded Paris when 
it was protected, on a dark night, by a blanket 
of fog, and London also under the same condi- 
tions. The compass is not much good, the de- 
viations are so great. It may be that the clever 
Huns have found some way of piloting them- 
selves surely. 

We are starting two campaigns through the 
Bureau of Education which may interest you. 
One is for school gardens, to have the children 
organized, each one to plant a garden. The 
plan is to raise vegetables which will save things 
that can be sent over to the armies, and also 
give the children a sense of being in the war. 
Another thing we are trying to do is to educate 
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the foreign born and the native born who can 
not read or write English. If you are interested 
in either of these two things we will send you 
literature, and you can name your own district, 
and we will put you at work. . 

Well, my dear fellow, I long very ‘much for 
the sun and the sweetness of California these 
days, but I could not enjoy myself if I were 
there, because I am at such tension that I must 
be doing every day. Do write me often, even 
though I do not answer. 

Affectionately yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


Washington, March 16, 1918. 
My DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

I am the poorest of all living correspondents, 
in fact, | am a dead correspondent. I do not 
function. If it had not been so | would long 
since have answered your notes, which have 
been in my basket, but I have had no time for 
any personal correspondence, much as I de- 
light in it, for | have a very old-fashioned love 
for writing from day to day what pops into my 
mind, contradicting each day what I said the 
day before, and gathering from my friends 
their impressions and their spirit the same way. 
For the first time in three months I have leisure 
enough to write a letter to my brother and 
sister in California, and to acknowledge a few 
of the accumulated personal letters. 

Let me give you a glimpse of my day, just to 
compare it with your own and by way of con- 
trasting life in two different spheres and on dif- 
ferent sides of the ocean. I get to my office at 
nine in the morning and my day is broken 
up into fifteen-minute periods, during which 
I see either my own people or others. I really 
write none of my own letters,’ simply telling 
my secretaries whether the answer should be 
“Yes” or “No.” I lunch at my own desk 
and generally with my wife, who has charge 
of our war work in the Department. We have 
over thirteen hundred men who have gone out 
of this Department into the Army, and she is 
a sort of mother to them all, providing them 
with outfits and taking care of them. My day is 
broken into by Cabinet meetings twice a week, 
meetings of the Council of National Defense 
twice a week, and latterly with long sessions 
every afternoon over the question of what rail- 
road wages should be. 

My office is a sort of place of last resort for 
those who are discouraged elsewhere, for Wash- 


1This referred to routine letters, invitations, etc. 
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ington is no longer a city of set routine and 
fixed habit. It is at last the centre of the Na- 
tion. New York is no longer even the financial 
centre. The newspapers are edited from here. 
Society centres here. All the industrial chiefs 
of the Nation spend most of their time here. It 
is easier to find a great cattle king or automobile 
manufacturer or a railroad president or a ban- 
ker at the Shoreham or the Willard Hotel than 
it is to find him in his own town. The sur- 
prising thing is that these great men who have 
made our country do not loom so large when 
brought to Washington and put to work. They 
take their places with the bureau chiefs. Every 
day | find some man of many millions who has 
been here for months and whose movements 
used to be a matter of newspaper notoriety, 
but I did not know, even, that he was here. | 
leave my office at seven o’clock, not having 
been out of it during the day except for a Cab- 
inet or Council meeting, take a wink of sleep, 
change my clothes and go to a dinner, for this, 
as you will remember, is the one form of en- 
tertainment that Washington has permitted 
itself in the war. The dinners are Hooverized 
—three courses, little or no wheat, little or no 
meat, little or no sugar, a few serve wine. And 
round the table will always be found men in 
foreign uniforms, or some missionary from some 
great power who comes begging for boats or 
food. These dinners used to be places of great 
gossip, and chiefly anti-administration gossip, 
but the spirit of the people is one of unequalled 
loyalty. The Republicans are as glad to have 
Wilson as their President as are the Democrats, 
I think sometimes a little more glad, because 
many of the Democrats are disgruntled over 
patronage or something else. The women are 
ferocious in their hunt for spies and their criti- 
cism is against what they think is indifference 
to this danger. Boys appear at these dinners 
in the great houses, because of their uniforms, 
who would never have been permitted even to 
come to the front door in other days, for all are 
potential heroes. Every womancarries her knit- 
ting, and it is seldom that you hear a croaker 
even among the most luxurious class. Well, the 
dinner is over by half past ten, and | go home to 
an hour and a half’s work, which has been sent 
from the office, and fall at last into a more or 
less troubled sleep. This is the daily round. 

I have not been to New York since the war 
began. I made one trip across the continent 
speaking for the Liberty Loan, day and night. 
And this life is pretty much the life of all of us 
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here. The President keeps up his spirits by 
going to the theatre three or four times a week. 
There are no official functions at the White 
House, and everybody’s teeth are set. The 
Allies need not doubt our resolution. England 
and France will break before we will, and I do 
not doubt their steadfast purpose. It is, as you 
said long ago, their fault that this war has come, 
for they did not realize the kind of anenemy they 
had, either in spirit, purpose, or strength. But 
we will increasingly strengthen that western 
gate so that the Huns will not break through. 

We do things fast here, but I never realized 
before how slow we are in getting started. It 
takes a long time for us to get a new stride. | 
did not think that this was true industrially. | 
have known that it was true politically for a 
long time, because this was the most backward 
and most conservative of all the democracies. 
We took up new machinery of government so 
slowly. But industrially it is alsotrue. When 
told to change step we shift and stumble and 
halt and hesitate and go through all kinds of 
awkward misses. This has been true as to 
ships and airplanes and guns, big and little, 
and uniforms. Whatever the government has 
done itself has been tied by endless red tape. 
It is hard for an army officer to get out of the 
desk habit, and caution, conservatism, sureness, 
seem even in time of crisis to be more impor- 
tant than a bit of daring. In my Department 
] figure that it takes about seven years for the 
nerve of initiative and the nerve of imagina- 
tion to atrophy, and so, perhaps, it is in other 
departments. It took five months for one of 
our war bureaus to get out a contract for a 
building that we were to build for them. 
Fifteen different men had to sign the contract. 
And of course we have been impatient. But 
things are bettering every day. The men in 
the camps are very impatient to get away. 
But where are the ships to do all the work? 
The Republicans can not chide us with all of 
the unpreparedness, for they stood in the way 
of our getting ships three years ago. The 
gods have been against us in the way of weather 
so we have not brought down our supplies to 
the seaboard, but we have not had the ships to 
take away that which was there, or coal, some- 
times, for the ships. 

From now, however, you will see a steadier, 
surer movement of men, munitions, food, and 
ships. The whole country is solidly, strongly 
with the President. There are men in Con- 
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to raise their voices, because he has,the people 
so resolutely with him. The Russian over- 
throw has been a good thing for us in one way. 
It will cost us perhaps a million lives, but it 
will prove to us the value of law and order. 
We are to have our troubles, and must change 
our system of life in the next few years. 

A great oil man was in the office the other 
day and told me in a plain, matter-of-fact way, 
what must be done to win, the sacrifices that 
must be made, and he ended by saying, “After 
all, what is property?” This is a very preg- 
nant question. It is not being asked in Russia 
alone. Who has the right to anything? My 
answer is, not the man, necessarily, who has it, 
but the man who can use it to good purpose. 
The way to find the latter man is the difficulty. 

We will have national woman suffrage, 
national prohibition, continuing inheritance 
tax, continuing income tax, national life in- 
surance, .an increasing grip upon the rail- 
roads, their finances and their operation as 
well as their rates. Each primary resource, 
such as land and coal and iron and copper and 
oil, we will more carefully conserve. There will 
be no longer the opportunity for the individual 
along these lines that there has been. Industry 
must find some way of profit sharing or it will be 
nationalized. These things, however, must be 
regarded as incidents now; and the labor people, 
those with vision and in authority, are very wil- 
ling co postpone the day of accounting until we 
know what the new order is to be like. 

Well, | have rambled on, giving you a gen- 
eral look-in on my mind. Don’t let any of 
those people doubt the President, or doubt 
Congress, or doubt the American people. This 
is the very darkest day that we have seen. But 
we believe in ourselves and we believe in-our 
own kind, and believe in a something, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness—slowly, 
stumblingly, but, as the centuries go, surely. 

| have not yet seen the Archbishop of York. 
He has-not been here. But he has made a 
most favorable impression where he has been, 
and so have the English labor people. 

Poor Spring-Rice did good work here. Wash- 
ington felt very sad over his death, and is ex- 
pecting that England will evidence her apprecia- 
tion of the fact that he did nothing to estrange 
us by the way in which his widow is treated. 

Reading has been received and fits in perfectly. 

With warm regards, as always, 

Cordially yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 








